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ood Interests 


0-OPERATION between all per- 
( : sons concerned in production, 
distribution and consumption 
was the keynote of last week’s con- 
ference of the New York state food 
supply commission, representative farmers and others interested held 
in Syracuse. Gov Whitman, who addressed the conference, and Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Wilson, who presided, stated they believed 
that as a result of the conference and the open discussion of agricul- 
turaI problems there would be greater and beneficial co-operation 
between the producing, distributing and consuming forces. All of 
the members of the New York state food supply commission attended 
the conference. “I speak for, the members of the legislature,” said 
Gov Whitman, ‘‘when I say all branches of the state government, legis- 
lative, administrative and executive, are glad to be represented here 
and to receive any suggestions that will help to solve the critical 
problems. We want you to help us in the enactment of legislation 
that will result in the equalization of all factors; we want to see that 
the producer is not fooled, cheated or deprived of his legitimate return; 
we want to see also that the consumer, so far as legislation can do it, 
shall also be treated fairly and justly. The situation is one that calls 
for the conscientious effort of every patriotic citizen. We have got to 
send men, but we have got to send more than men. We have got to 
send money, and we have got to send more than money. We have got 
to send munition, but we have got to send more than munition. We 
have got to send food above everything else.” 
Commissioner Wilson strongly urged greater co-operation between 
the producing, distributing and consuming factors. “Only through 
better understanding 


better 
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ek Co-operation 


the disturbance of dairying by 
killing of dairy cattle, and 
urged increased dairying in the state. 
Dr Jordan favored a reduction in the 
amount of meat used, on the ground 
that the net value of food fed to meat cattle was far greater than the 
meat value for human consumption. He pleaded for greater use of 
cereal foods. Colonization of farm labor and its movement from one 
district to another was another suggestion made by Dr Jordan. 

The conference adopted a report submitted by the committee on 
farm crops, in which it was pointed out that we cannot increase the 
human foods, such as wheat, rye, beans and potatoes, without encroach- 
ing on animal foods, such as corn, oats, barley, alfalfa, clover and 
grass, unless the yield per acre of animal foods is increased. The 
committee pointed out that it would be necessary to increase the labor 
supply or decrease our live stock or maintain live stock production and 
leave material increase of grain production to the western states. The 
report stated that the increased cost of tilling land makes it important 
that every acre under cultivation be made to prodvee at least a fair crop. 

The report of the committee on live stock, adopted by the con- 
ference, urged farmers to dispose of their light weight horses and that 
they obtain draft mares and breed from them hc-ses for their own use 
and for sale. The report urged an increase of swine and directed atten- 
tion to the utilization of waste products, pastures and forage crops 
to this end. It stated that sheep raising should b2 encouraged. 

The establishment of central packing houses, co-operative or other- 


future 


wise, was urged in the report of the committee on fruit, aleo adopee®”’ ~ 


A terminal market in New York city to aid in solving the transportation 
problem was favored. 
The use of fruit near 





and mutual confi- 
cence and aé_é true 
spirit of co-operation 
can we_ solve the 
present problems,” 
he said; ‘“‘to this end 
we have invited to 
this conference, not 
only farmers and rep- 
resentatives of the 
farmers’ selling or- 
ganizations, but rep- 
resentatives of our 
cities and of the city 
markets.” 

Dr W. H. Jordan, 
director the experi- 
ment station, spoke 
against the disturb- 
ance of the equi- 
librium of farm man- 
agement by forcing 
upon the farmer the 
production of speci- 














sis the point of produc- 
& tion, provision fer 
change of routing by 
= the producer, drain- 
a SS age facilities, com- 
: mendation of the 
af campaign against 
plant diseases, were 
other points brought 
a ells out. Recognition of 
farm labor as _ mili- 
tary service was fav- 


Vy ee ored. 
ae Oe The committee on 


vegetables urged 
growers to study the 
market. situation 
from day to day and 
crop reports. It 
urged the storage of 
semiperishables and 
that measures’ be 
taken to. eliminate 
lost energy and de- 











fied food materials. 
He favored intensify- 
ing the lines of pres- 
ent production, and 
where possible, en- 
ecouraging staple 
crops. He opposed 


Chester county, Pa. 


single section in the country. 


In the Beautiful Valley of the Brandywine 


This is a scene, the real open country kind, caught by the camera of one portion of 
Just recently an agricultural expert made the remark that to the man 
who wants to buy a farm, Chester county offers one of the best farm bargains of any one 
Considering. soil, scenery, climate, people and markets, this car 
county has a bright outlook indeed for the future 


terioration due _ to 
reshipment. Home 
canning was in- 
dorsed. Relief from 
shortages, the 
{To Page 6.] 
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Farmers’ Places Are Here 


If our lawmakers are worrying about food pro- 


duction why do they not exempt all men who own 
and work on farms at once, so we can plan for 
our crop acreage this fall? | can take the place 
of but one man in the trenches, but if left alone 
here on the farm can raise enough to feed sev- 
eral. I want to be sure that I will be left here 
before I start in for larger acreage this fall I 
am $9000 in debt on 200-acre farm I purchased 
two years ago If drafted, in all probability 1 
would have to let this farm go Under the cir- 
cumstances I do not feel much like buying fer- 
tilizer or attempting to put in a large acreage 
of wheat and rye | feel that if I lose all I have 
worked for until now that would be enough, with- 
out sinking any more If | were sure of being 


exempted T would double my acreage this fall. 
Undoubtedly many more farmers are in exactly 
the same position as |! (H. ¢. H, 

We do not believe that the enrolling boards 
will conscript this farmer or any other farmer 
who is actually producing farm _ products. 
President Wilson and administrative leaders 


have time and again expressed the importance 
of the men in the furrows on the farm. Of 
course some regulations will be necessary to 


ascertain just what people are actually at 
work in producing food products and those 
who only claim they are doing so. 

The examining boards will be local in char- 
acter, and no man with a just claim of farm 
responsibility will be called to the trenches 
when it is obviously evident that he can serve 
his country far better in growing feed for 
humanity. It is not unlikely that the names 
of many young farmers will be found on the 
enrolling lists, but upon presentation of the 
facts the enrolling boards undoubtedly will 
clearly make it plain that these people are 
needed more in the furrows than in the 
trenches, Our suggestion to this young 
farmer is to relieve his mind of any anxiety 
and to feel certain that he will be left right 
where he is, because it is there he can best 
serve his country. 

An interesting feature of the export con- 
ference and industrial exposition at Spring- 

field in June was that of 
Hint for the Fairs social service. The na- 

tional child welfare exhi- 
bition association of 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York, illustrated in a novel and striking man- 
ner every detail of child welfare in country 
and town. This will prove a drawing card 
at any fair, large or small, and should be 
shown at all of them. We are suggesting to 
that association how it may comply with the 
many requests from agricultural fair man- 
agers it may receive as a result of this edi- 
torial comment. Nothing could be more in- 


teresting or important at any fair than this 
display, supplemented by exhibits of boys’ 
and girls’ work, together with a demonstra- 
tion by the young people themselves actu- 
ally doing things. 


Shortage of labor and materials did give 
road people a shock in the early spring. [In 
some sections recovery 
Continue Road Work is now apparent, but 
this is not general. 
Nothing is of more importance in the na- 
tional crisis than to keep road improvement 
work steadily in the march. If we are going 
to produce more of agricultural products we 
are in greater need of good roads than ever 
to move these crops, and it is just as im- 
portant also that the roads be well con- 
structed. We have learned how to make good 
roads and let’s continue that activity where 
the need is great and heavy hauling impor- 
tant. The great thing is not to forget that 
good roads are vital. They are not a luxury 
but an absolute necessity for the cheap trans- 
portation of farm products. By all means let 
road work continue. 


More Wheat Than Ever 

Two eastern states are already on record 
for a gigantic drive for the biggest wheat 
crop ever yielded. Ohio proposes to grow 
next year 60,000,000 bushels; New York pro- 
poses to put 1,000,000 acres to wheat in 1918. 
Both proposals are to be commended, be- 
cause both states are capable of producing 
much wheat and wheat of the very best 
quality. The past spring unusual effort was 
put forth in increasing both acreage and 
yields of certain cereal and other vegetable 
crops. More corn, more potatoes, more beans 
and more of other crops will partially re- 
place the shortage of wheat. 

The final drive, however, in food success is 
to use land during the winter. Wheat offers 
the best opportunity in this direction. On 
thousands of farms a few more acres may 
readily be given over to wheat, and on thou- 
sands of farms throughout the eastern states 
a few acres may be put to wheat where here- 
tofore the land has been left unused during 
winter. With a minimum price for wheat at 
$1.50 or more, even a low yield will pay a 
reasonable profit. With average yields in 
both New York and Ohio, there is fine profit 
in growing wheat at prices that are certain 
to prevail during the next few years. 

What applies to New York and Ohio ap- 
plies to every eastern state. The slogan 
should be, “Join hands and grow more wheat 
than ever.”” American Agriculturist urges at- 
tention at this time, that there may be no 
slip between now and seedtime. There is 
certain to be a fine market for the product, 
and a fine profit for the grower. A million 
acres for New York—that’s the mark for the 
Empire state. Sixty million bushels for Ohio 
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LATEST ABOUT TRACTORS 


The tractor number of American Agriculturist, to appear 
next week under date of July 21, will contain: 

Avoid overloading the tractor, by G. W. 
Iverson, our farm engineering editor. 

Planting, cultivating and harvesting corn, 
potatoes and other crops by tractor power. 

What the tractor does, by Herbert Myrick 
of Wisset Farms. 

Tractor don’ts for the novice. 

Schools of tractioneering for farm boys. 

An illustrated directory of most of the 
tractors available to farmers in the middle 
states. Detailed specifications are given for 
each machine. Thus the various types may 
be intelligently compared. 

Custom work with tractors 

Actual experience of many practical 
farmers with different types of tractors 
under the varying conditions upon the 
farms of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio and 
West Virginia 

A wealth of illustrations showing new, 
novel and practical uses of different types 
of tractors 

A stunning cover 

The most up-to-date issue ever made by 
this or any other farm periodical. 
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—that’s the call to the Buckeye people. Who 
shall speak for Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey and other states? Let’s have the yard 
sticks ready, the record marks cut, the goals 
set. Next year must be the banner year for 
wheat! We shall make ready now. 


More for Milk 

Milk producers who sell milk to the Cleve- 
land, O, market lose $2,000,000 a year! These 
are not the words of American Agriculturist, 
although we have been saying the same 
things for years, not of Cleveland only, but 
of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New 
York and every other large city. This 
$2,000,000 statement of loss was made by city 
people themselves, by the Cleveland chamber 
of commerce, andstherefore may be said as 
coming from a body representing consumers, 
who naturally want to get milk as cheaply as 
possible. 

The statement of the Cleveland people fol- 
lowed an exhaustive investigation of milk 
conditions tributary to their city. They 
wanted the facts. They had heard farmers 
say they were losing money in making milk; 
therefore, they, these city men, would look 
into the’ matter themselves; and they did, 
with the result stated. What is the sequel? 
There can be but one: Farmers producing 
milk must henceforth, or certainly as long as 
labor, feed and other equipment are high, re- 
ceive 7 cents or more a quart for milk at the 
farm. Otherwise the dairy farm will pass 
away, the dairy cow disappear into the 
slaughtering house, and milk become unob- 
tainable at any price. More for milk— it’s as 
necessary as money for building armies. 


Make It Plain, Then 


It is clearly recognized that the man who tills 
the soil and produces the food for the soldier in 
the field and his family at home is rendering a 
patriotic service, as truly as is the man who 
bears the brunt of battle. 


Governor Whitman said this. It is up to 
him, who appoints the enlisting boards, to see 
that farm people who have staked their all, 
many of them, on maximum acreages, be not 
disturbed by having their sons or other neces- 
sary labor withdrawn from the farm to the 
army. Otherwise these words mean nothing, 
and a year hence production will fall off be- 
yond recovery. 


Save, Can and Dry Fruits 

The saving of the surplus fruits and vege- 
tables has always been important, but it is 
10 times more so now than in the past. We 
have heard so much about the world shortage 
of food that some of us have come to the 
conclusion that it is all a myth, but this is a 
mistake. There really and truly is a world 
shortage of food supplies. With 50,000,000 
men of the world withdrawn from productive 
work it is nothing but natural that there 
should be a shortage of supply. 

Here in America we will, in all probability, 
produce far more food this year than we 
have produced in any other one year, but we 
must not lose sight of the fact that we have 
got to partially feed at least a large part of 
the world outside of America. Therefore, it 
is of the utmost importance that everyone 
lay up for home use or for market every pos- 
sible kind of food product. Don’t let any of 
the fruit go to waste. If the cans or jars 
can’t be had at a reasonable price dry the 
products, Beans, okra, fruits, etc, can be so 
dried as to produce very palatable foods for 
winter. Don’t overlook it, because there will 
be a most excellent demand this winter for 
every conceivable kind of food product. Don’t 
let a single bit of it go to waste. 


The one and only real demonstration of 
many tractors to be held this year is at 
: Fremont, Neb, just west of 
Great Tractor Omaha, August 6 to 11 in- 
Demonstration clusive. Seventy-six manu- 
facturers will show over 100 
different types of tractors in operation. Each 
tractor will show kind and quality of its fuel, 
all plows will be fixed at a certain depth each 
day, and absolute fairness should govern. 
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atriotic Fund for Farm Financing 


New York effort has met an urgent need 


T HAS BEEN interesting to 
% watch the development of the 
i Patriotic farmers’ fund of New 
fe York state the past spring. 
) Born in the week in which this 
= country entered the world war, 





the fund was conceived in the idea that New ' 


York state farmers would do their patriotic 
best to keep the nation from food shortage, 
provided they could get the means to extend 
their farm operations. But with potatoes 
selling at $5 a bushel, beans at a propor- 
tionate rate, and labor decimated by the call 
of the shop, the prospect for increased acre- 
age looked slim until a group of well-known 
New York bankers listened to Mare W. Cole, 
former assemblyman from Orleans county 
and a farmer of wide experience. 

It was Mr Cole’s notion that farmers are as 
patriotic today as they were at Lexington. 
He told the bankers a few plain facts: That 
farmers obtained loans with difficulty, that 
money is absolutely essential if they are to 
expand operations this year, and that guar- 
anteed prices are the only safeguard for 1918 
planting. The up-shot of it was that the 
bankers formed a private subscription list, 
named a board of trustees and contributed 
to a large cash fund, pledging as much more 
as proves necessary. 

They named Mr Cole secretary of the fund 
and engaged him to administer it. He took 
offices at Utica, N Y, on April 23 at the Citi- 
zens’ trust company, one of whose directors 
is Fred W. Sessions, president of the state 
agricultural society. Mr Cole may have had 
$250,000 to his credit when he opened for 
business. He enrolled some 200 banks in al- 
most every county in the state to act as 
auxiliary disributing points, and secured the 
co-operation of the state grange to push the 
matter. The papers carried the news to every 
corner of the state. 

It had been Mr Cole’s contention that ‘it 
was the smaller farmers of the state, the men 
who had idle acres because they lack capital 
to work them, who needed aid. 
He also contended it was small 
loans, just a few dollars of 


+ finance, 


greatly increased acreage. 
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quired. A farmer merely fills out an applica- 
tion blank, stating for what crop he desires 
to borrow, and giving his standing as to acres, 
mortgage and so on, such as any 
banker would require. 

This application is passed on by a com- 
mittee of three men in the local grange. Their 
O K is not an indorsement of the note; it 
merely signifies that the farmer is of good 
standing in-the community, a good risk and 
that his statements are true. With this and 
a note a farmer may go to the nearest Pa- 
triotic fund bank and secure cash. Loans 
have been made as low as $6 and $9. They 
average about $100. 

It is contemplated that labor will be high 
this year and that additional funds will be 
necessary to harvest crops. However, the 
crop is the thing they are after, and a thing 
like labor shortage will not be allowed to 


stand in the way. 


Food must be secured, and the more than 
2000 farmers who have taken these loans have 
accepted them as trust funds, sacred to the 
country in its war-time crisis. In quickness 
of organization and celerity of action this 
fund has proved marvelous. 


Good Prices When Marketed 


Incidentally, Mayor Mitchel’s committee, in 
securing carloads of seed potatoes from Maine 
and selling them at cost, has relieved the sit- 
uation greatly. Potatoes thus cost the farmer 
to plant about $3, while potatoes were selling 
in the stores for eating purposes at $5 a 
bushel, a prohibitive price for seed. Mayor 
Mitchel’s committee is given first option on 
the crop at the prices prevailing at the ship- 
ping station nearest where the potatoes from 
these seed are grown. 

The energy and the liberal interest rate 
which have been displayed this spring could 
secure the planting almost any yearof a 
But this year there 
is the incentive provided by war and the 
world hunger. What 1918 may bring to farm- 


ers no one can There is no prospect 
that the demands on them will be less. Even 
if war should end next week the world’s food 
supply could not be replenished in a day nor 
a year, perhaps not in two or three years. 
Moreover, the day peace is restored will find 
a hungry Germany clamoring at the world 
market for food, bringing millions of 
ished mortals who are not in the market for 
the crop of 1917 which this Patriotic fund is 
planting. 
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Thinning Apples Worth While 

Besides improving the condition of the 
trees thinning apples increases the production 
of fruit of high quality and aids in making 
orchard profits greater. The surplus and 
imperfect specimens are removed during 
July. Unthinned apple trees often overbear, 
and are weakened thereby. Branches 
likely to be broken by a heavy crop. Thinning 
tends to overcome these conditions and also 


are 


to make fruit bearing more uniform in 
the case of varieties that give a heavy 
crop one year and a light one the year 


following. 

Thinned fruit is larger and of superior 
quality and appearance. These remaining 
apples thus get the food and moisture that 
otherwise would have gone to imperfect and 
superfluous specimens. Picking and packing 
are later simplified because of the smaller 
percentage of fruit of second grade and culls. 
Unthinned trees yielded apples selling for an 
average of $12 per tree, while trees on which 
thinning was practiced returned an average 
of over $14 in tests conducted by the Ohio 
station in orchards in the southeastern part 
of that state. This increase of nearly 19 per 
cent in the selling price was due mainly to 
the greater proportion of first-grade fruit 
after thinning. 

These trees were thinned when the fruits 
were about as large as marbles. Early July 
is the common time. Apples were thinned 

to 8 inches apart. In’ some 
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ready cash, of which they stood 
most in need. 


Over 2000 Farmers Apply 


Did the farmers respond? |} 
Here is the daily report for 
one week in June, after the 
fund had been doing business 
seven weeks: Total amount 
loaned, $237,901 to 2372 farm- 
ers to cultivate 23,966 acres. 
The acreage is divided thus: 
Oats 5343, corn 3656, potatoes 
3888, beans 4297, buckwheat 
3348, miscellaneous crops 3434. 
There are 214 banks helping 
handle the fund through the 
state and 551 loan committees 
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apples were removed, and m 
others nearly one-half. Some 
orchardists thin apples with 


| cases only about a fifth of the 


only the hand, while others 
prefer grape shears. A second 
inspection should be made 


when the apples are half grown 
to remove imperfect specimens. 
» J seacgecemanaaeiace 

By Parcel Post—We have 
shipped a few fruits by parcel 
post in a limited way, writes 
Curtis Fraleigh of Dutchess 
county, N Y. In about half of 
the trials delivery was satis- 
factory. With the other haif 
the packages were opened and 
robbed. This occurred on in- 
They were 


























who approve of the applica- Sas; \" fra FOR ley signed for at the door by the 
tions. In other words, this WAR VICE — servant and we had no redress. 
financial help has brought into est y I think it would be an advan- 
cultivation about 24,000 acres ~~ : 4 = tage to ship small fruits direct 
of land, by 2300 farmers scat- S ) = to the consumer if we felt sure 
tered rough the state. The ~ ¢ AGRICULTURAL of safe delivery. It seems im- 
limit for a loan on spring »; \ \ MESS TABLE. practical to ship fruits that are 

\Y \\\ \\\ worth only about as much as 


planting has been $150 to each 
individual. The next loan, the 
loan for labor and harvest, is 
limited to $350, so that no 
farmer may borrow a total of 
more than $500. The notes be- ° 

come due December 1, at 4% e 

per cent interest, and may be 

renewed if there is crop failure. : 
Half of 1 per cent goes to the 
local bank handling the busi- 

ness. The novel part of this 

quick loan is that notes are not 

indorsed, no security is re- 
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postage and _ insurance. We 
have had good results in ship- 
ping dressed poultry by insured 
parcel post. All deliveries were 

prompt except two around holi- 
day times. At that time one” 
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Full Time the Fat Boy Is Put ona Diet 





from Red Hook, N Y, to Port 
Chester, N Y, was six days. 
Another from Red Hook to 
New Paltz was seven days. This, 











| needless to say, was too late for 
use, but owing to weather the 
poultry was in good condition. 
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Our Special Crop Reports 
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General Crop Improvement 
RECORD-BREAKING PROMISE FOR CORN AND 

OATS AND SOME IMPROVEMENT IN 

WHEAT—POTATO CROP VERY LARGE AND 

OTHER CROPS SATISFACTORY—STATISTI- 

CAN B. W. SNOW 

June was generally below normal in 
temperature and with ample and 
well-distributed rainfall throughout 
the central valleys and the northern 
portion of the Missouri valley. The 
only serious departure from normal 
so far as the effect upon crops is con- 
erned was continued lack of rainfall 
accompanied late in the month by 
high temperatures in Texas and in 
portions of Oklahoma and western 
ikXansas, In these districts the month 
closes with a severe shortage in mois- 
ture and with suffering from 
lack of rain accompanied by hot 
weather Elsewhere throughout the 
country generally the month was fa- 
vorable for crop growth. 

Broadly speaking, the 
remarkedly favorable for the final de 
velopment of winter wheat and for 
progress of oats. In the case of 
1 little more warmth would have 
but the departure 
not suflicient to 
injury. 


crops 


month wus 
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corn 
been 
from 


work 


acceptable, 
normal 
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was 
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\ Record-Breaking Corn 
The acreage 
year, iccording to 
respondents, equals 
an increase of 12.5° 
and is by far the largest acreage ever 
devoted to this or any other crop in 
any other country. 
During early June there was_ so 
rainfall over the greater part 
corn belt that weeds got a con- 
start, and at one time fields 

During the last 10 days of 
the month, however, weather condi- 
tions much more favorable. 

Of course, it is a far between 
cornticids that have, as a only 
been cultivated twice at most and a 
final corn but basing the belief 
upon past experience it may be safely 
ted that the present acreage 
condition of the crop give prom- 
yield of 3, 139,000,000 
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Some Improvement in Winter Wheat 
Weather conditions have been al- 
most ideal for winter wheat since the 
niddle of April. Asa result there has 
been constant improvement in the ap- 
pearance and vigor of the plant, with 
the consequent result that as harvest 
approaches’ the the 
crop are rnized as larger. During 
the past month there has been an im- 
provement of 1.5 points in condition. 
Figuring upon the basis of past ex- 
perience, the present crop indication 
would be for a yield of about 400,000,- 
OOO bushels It is rience in 
crop reporting, however, that in years 
when the condit the crop 
improved as the season advanced, as 
has been the case this year, the actual 


possibilities of 


recog 


the expe 


ion of has 


threshing machine is 
than the yield indicated by 
experience, and it may, there- 
be assumed that 400,000,- 
00O bushels easily represented the 
minimum expectatiom 

Weather conditions for spring wheat 
have been generally favorable during 
the month of June, with the exception 
of a comparatively limited but impor- 
tant belt in northwestern Minnesota 
and north and northwestern North 
Dakota, where there has been consid- 
erable lack of rainfall and consequent 
crop deterioration. The high condi- 
tion elsewhere has been practically 
maintained, but the loss in this dis- 
trict is sufficient to reduce the general 
average to 85.3, 7 


yield from the 
greater 
average 


fore, safely 


against 92.7 on June 1. 
Basing the belief upon the results of 
past experience, the present condition 
of spring wheat might be taken as in- 
dicating a crop of about 250,000,000 
bushels 

Big Oats Crop in Sight 


With the exception of Texas, Okla- 
roma and Kansas where some crop 
deterioration in oats is noted during 
June as the result of hot, dry 
weather, the oats prospect is fully 
maintained, and, in fact, in most states 
of importance it is actually better 
than on June 1. 

The only note of apprehension 
which comes from Orange Judd 
agents is based upon fear that because 
of the strong growth of straw there 
is danger of lodging should storms be 
experienced. Up to the present time, 
however, no complaint of any dam- 
age from this cause is made. On the 
basis of past experience the present 
indication may be safely assumed as 
promising a crop of 1,435,000,000 
bushels, or about 51,000,000 bushels 
more than was forecasted on June 1. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the crop by states: 
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\ Good Barley Crop 


The condition of barley shows some 
decline during the month, mainly due 
to a loss of condition in Kansas, 
where the acreage this year is suf- 
ficiently large to make the state im- 
portant and a loss in North Dakota. 
On the basis of past gyre the 
present situation may be taken as 
forecasting a crop of about 2 4, 000,000 
bushels. 

An Enormous Potato Acreage 


of our crop corre- 
spondents are to be accepted at their 
face value there has been an increase 
in the acreage of potatoes this year, 
even greater than was anticipated 
early in the season. Present returns 
make a total acreage of 4,128,000, or 
an increase over last year of 13.8%. 
The increase is uniform with every 
state of importance except Michigan 
participating in it. 

While these figures are presented, T 
deem it my duty to say that because 
of the peculiar conditions surround- 
ing the planting of potatoes this year 

have some hesitancy in accepting in 
full the estimates of my agents. There 
has been an organized propaganda 
urging every one to plant potatoes in 
the gardens, on vacant lots and on 
the farms and the areas which have 
thus been planted are showy in char- 
icter, and are very apt to leave an 
exaggersied impression of their im- 
portance upon the observer. While it 
is possible that the potato acreage is 
as large as these figures indicate, I 
um not yet convinced. I am on the 
other hand very confident that the 
experience upon a considerable part 
of this amateur planting will be of a 
character disappointing to the en- 
thusiast. 

The condition 
ported rather high, 
fact that the season is a 


If the returns 


of potatoes is re- 
in spite of the 
trifle late 


everywhere; but the crop always has 
to meet the vicissitudes of its history 
after July 1. Figures of crop produc- 
tion at this time are of very small 
value, but om the basis of the acreage 
reported and the present condition 
when compared with previous ex- 
perience it would be safe to say that 
there is a crop promise of above 400.- 
000,000 bushels. I very much doubt 
whether final results will make good 
this promise, but even if it should 
trere is every likelihood that the full 
extent of such production will be 
needed during the coming year. 
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The Shortage in Hay 

The acreage devoted to the crop 
used for tame hay is smaller this year 
than last, the estimate of our agents 
being for an area of 51,278,000 acres 
as against around 55,000,000 acres last 
year. 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY 
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In many parts of this section you 
will see fields of timothy badly mixed 


with sorrel. Often as much as 25% 
has sorrel growing in it. Please ask 
Dean Cook to tell us how much pro- 
tien there is in sorrel and would be 
recommend a big dose of lime on such 
fields. I have heard that sheep thrive 
Well on sorrel, but would they 
not thrive better on alfalfa, clover or 
sweet clover? I wonder if my broth- 
er farmers realize how much good it 
is for them to rub up against such 
men as Dean Cook, Edward Van Als- 
tyne, Prof Holden, Prof Henry and 
other agricultural authorities in Amer. 
can Agriculturist.—[Lyman Crane, St 
Lawrence County, N Y. 


If this country ever needed to speed 
up on road improvement work it is 
right now. Everyone is prodding the 
farmer and stock‘breeder to extra en- 
deavor. We are urging greater pro- 
duction with one breath and advocat- 
ing less road building with the other. 
Only half of the'task is accomplished 
when the crops have been harvested. 
They must be quickly and economi- 
cally transported to market. The pub- 
lic highway is the first and most im- 
portant line in our transportation sys- 
tem.—[W. H. Pafon. 


Council on Agricultural Education— 
The board of regents of the state of 
New York have created a council on 
agricultural education to co-operate 
with the state department of education 
in the educational work which it has 
undertaken in the field of agriculture 
and has appointed Dr George A. 
Works of Columbia university, Hon W. 
H. Vary of Watertown and Prof 
Charles W. Burkett, editor of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, as the council on 
agricultural education. 
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THE COLT 


CARBIDE LIGHTING AND 
COOKING PLANT 


Has won the endorsement 
25,000 users 


From these users we have receiv. 
thousands of letters testifying that ¢ 
“Colt” furnishes brilliant light for ho 
and barns and fuel for the kitchen rap 
at a LOWER COST than other |j 
plants furnish light alofle. 

These letters one and all +ell of 4 
economy and satisfaction of this doub 
service, and of the permanency 
reliability of the plant. 

Read for yourself this typical quot, 
tion from letter 175. 

ny poe Y., Oct. 26, 1915, 

“The lighting plant I t of you almost 
years ago has proven entire’ 7 nF any and 
consider the cost of the plant well invested 
superior to the lanterns and lamps which anyone 
likely to have to throw out at ~ a moment, 
would not be without it in my dairy barn and it 
great satisfaction to me. The cost of operation 

the care of the machine very sim 
The machine acts —, ane, 
OMAS E. HART. 

Don’t choose a ‘Lightlon Plant unt 
you have investigated the Colt two-in-o 
service. Write for complete informatic 


J. B. ~aned COMPANY 
42nd St. New York Ci : 





Order Fall 


Fertilizers| 


A Transportation Reason—So 
the dealer can order out his 
fertilizer in cars loaded to full 
capacity, which hold twice as 
much as average-loaded cars. 
Just half as many cars are 
needed—the other half are set 
free for other uses. Freight con- 
gestion is relieved. You standa 
better chance of getting your 
fertilizer. 

A Patriotic Reason—So all our 
industries, all our national re- 
sources, all our efforts can give 
a full measure of war-time ser- 
vice, and so fertilizers can have 
a chance to increase our na- 
tional food supply. 

Write for Particulars 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the 
NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSN. 
Postal Telegraph Bidg. Maunsey Bldg. 
Chi Balti 





300 $1 P mr or $1.3 
Late Cabbage Plants per 1000 mt prepaid 
for immediate delivery. David Rodnay, Hartly, Del. 


~ 


Muck Crops 


A book on vegetable crops, 
on reclaimed land, in some 4 
ties known as black dirt or muck 


By A. E. WILKINSON 
Vegetable Gardening Department, N. Y. State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University 














This book is drawn largely from the 
practical experience of the author. Prob- 
ably no one line of farming offers such 
great advantages as that of the develop- 
ment of our swamp land in the northern 
States. 

Exceptional opportunities are here of- 
fered for making money in the growing 
of the more perishable crops and farm 
crops if Ws land should be properly sur- 
veyed and an intelligent application of 
drainage given. 

To the practical man contemplating the 
use of the land as a source of livelihood, 
this book represents the fundamentals in 
a practical, concise and readable form. To 
the student in farming the book presents 
the matter in such a way that systematic, 
practical ideas may be gained, as well as 
a large part of the theory of growing 
crops on a particular soil type. 

An idea of the scope of the book may 
be obtained from the Table of Contents: 
What Is Muck? Where Muck Is Found. 
Of What Value Is It? Reclaiming Muck 
Land. Crops Grown on Muck Soils. As- 
paragus. Beets. Cabbagé. Cauliflower. Car- 
rots. Celery. Corn. Lettuce. Mint. Onions. 
Peas. Potatoes. Spinach. Strawberries. 
Squash. Narcissi. Asters. Celeriac. Oats, 
and other Grasses, Hay, etc. 

The book is profusely illustrated, show- 
ing many of the finer details of intensive 
cropping of swamp land, 


5x 7 inches. 275 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, §. ¥. 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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About Growing More Wheat 
Pres Fred W. Sessions of the New 
ork state agricultural society is lead- 
g the campaign for a million acres 
f wheat and rye to be sown this fal! 
in New York. 
Surely everyone 
should stand 
squarely behind 
this movement. 
Flour and milk 
must be the 
basis of our 
food supply. A 
suggestion has 
been made to 
use some of the 
land that is now 
unplanted in 
the wet area, 
keeping up cul- 
tivation until 
owing time, about September 1. I 
bm afraid of this advice. Winter 
heat and rye must be sown over good 
rainage or the plants will winterkill. 
Vinter wheat land does not necessa- 
ily have to have extreme drainage, 
uch as one finds on sandy land. Dur- 
ng my farm experience at St Law- 
ence we grew heavy yielding crops of 
wheat and rye upon a silt and quick- 
end subsoil, a soil that would gener- 
wily be considered as unfit for winter 
rain, and, yet, water seldom stands 
pon this land, due to a_ slow but 
teady filtration downward; quite un- 
ike the hardpan subsoils which pre- 
vent the surface water from disap- 
pearing fast enough to prevent injury 
small wheat plants. 

It is not a question of high lands or 
How lands. Often low lands are better 
drained than high lands; especially is 
this true of that portion of our coun- 
try affected by glacial action. To fully 
inderstand these soils one must have 
an X- ray view reaching Gown not less 
than 2 feet. The upper 2 feet of soil 
jo not absolutely determine crop pro- 
duction. but if one has 2 feet of soil 
he can bet pretty safely on results if 
good care is practiced. 

1 suppose the promoters of the fall 
wheat campaign will expect farmers 
to take account of these small appar- 
ently unimportant things, and some of 
us will. It is hard for the promoter 
to understand how complex our eastern 
soil problems are. Dr Hopkins divided 
the state of Illinois into three parts, 
and said that practically the same 
methods would work out in every part 
of exch section. In the east seldom 





H. E. COOK 
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is a whole field alike in both surface 
and subsoil and none of our staple 
plants are more sensitive to soil con- 
ditions than fall sown wheat and rye. 
A summer fallow is imperative unless 
a cultivated crop has preceded. Turn- 
ing over a sod and sowing as one 
might do in the spring for oats will 
not work out with wheat. The seed 
bed must be made compact, but made 
so out of finely pulverized soil. 

Plowing waste pasture land or run- 
out meadows will spell failure on a 
majority of farms. Rye, however, will 
do much better than wheat. Wheat 
feeds heavily on nitrogen as well as 
phosphoric acid and potash. Complete 
fertilizers of high grade material are 
hard to get at present, and one must 
beware of low percentages and high 
prices. Acid rock is safe and it is 
about the only fertilizer that is worth 
the cost. 

The secret of success in this cam- 
paign will depend upon a large num- 
ber of farmers who participate with 
small acreage per farm instead of a 
few with large areas. Those who are 
to participate should decide at once; 
if they are not familiar with winter 
wheat growing in order to shun the 
pitfalls much study will be necessary. 
If there is a successful wheat grower 
in the neighborhood consult him. 
Don’t mind if he is an old-timer. Our 
grandfathers knew a good deal more 
about wheat growing than we do. My 
father grew beautiful crops of winter 
wheat. He picked his land, however, 
and gave it a genuine old-fashioned 
summer fallow. Corn cultivation and 
haying at one and the same time will 
make it hard to summer fallow. 


Late Planted Corn 


The only hope for the late planted 
corn will be good care, constant shal- 
low cultivation to keep down weeds. 
As far as my observation goes the late 
planting is upon land not well fitted 
for corn. The temptation will be to 
work down the sod by cultivation after 
the corn has come up. I know as 
well as anyone how difficult it is to 
cultivate shallow when the land is 
tough with grass and weeds. The 
weeds must be killed first, sure, or 
there will be no corn. We were in 
exactly this fix on our own farms the 
last of June. Three or four heavy 
rains each week had given us about 15 
acres yet almost untouched by July 1, 
and at the very best the crop will be 
small in comparison. A part of it was 











Attractive Farm Home in Hudson River Valley 


Z No wonder the folks are happy to live in a home so well equipped 
and surrounded. Awnings over the porch and windows, 


easy chairs, 


‘wings and flower boxes on the porch add greatly to the summer com- 
fort and happiness of the farm family. The well-kept lawn is a fur- 


ther asset. This picture shows the farm home of Rossman Fingar in 


Columbia county, N Y. 


’ plowed‘ ‘twice, but that is’ all, 


5 


and 
plowing without cultivation does only 
half the work. 

It is my opinion that corn is our 
safest crop up to July 1, and then do 
our utmost to keep up cultivation ac- 
tion. We employ boy labor for hoeing 
around the plants where the land is 
loose and open as our land is, in 
emergency times like these. It is 
comparatively light work and much 
cheaper than full paid men. 

We pay 75 cents a day and board, 
and they will do two-thirds as much 
of this kind of work as full paid men. 
Of course, the board is essentially the 
same. 

May I add that securing labor, both 
men and teams, for emergency work 
is an art. A little extra pay will often 
attract neighbors to help out, espe- 
cially in communities where farms are 
small.—[H. E. Cook. 





Seeds Clover in Cherry Orchard 
ALVAH H, PULVER 

Among the successful cherry grow- 
ers of western New York is B. J. Case 
of Wayne county. His orchards are 
thoroughly cultivated until just before 
the fruit is harvested. Afterward the 
land is seeded to clover and the crop 
plowed under in the spring. There is 
no permanent sod in the orchards un- 
der Mr Case’s management. He tries 
to regulate the new wood growth to 6 
or 8 inches per season. By cultivs- 
tion of the orchards he secures better 


control, this factor being necessary in 
his belief for control of the wood 
growth. 


If the soil is naturally dry the culti- 
vation conserves the moisture up to a 
certain point. To counteract the burn- 
ing up of the humus through cultiva- 
tion, the leguminous cover crop is 
used to endow the soil with more hu- 
mus, available during the following 
season. Mr Case is of firm conviction 
that of all methods of handling a 
cherry orchard, his practice followed 
after long experience as a grower on 
a large commercial scale is one offer- 
ing the best returns to the grower. 





Sow Buckwheat Now 

Increased buckwheat acreage is 
urged this year by agricultural experts 
in order to meet the shortage in wheat 
production. The time is now at hand 
to plant the crop. July seeding is pre- 
ferred because the ripening period 
must come in cool weather of Septem- 
ber for best development of the grain. 
Only ordinary land and preparation of 
soil are needed for this crop. The 
only fertilizers recommended are acid 
phosphate and steamed bone meal this 
year. Raw phosphate rock may also 
be applied if used with manure. 

The Japanese variety is most fre- 
quently grown. The Gray and Silver 


Hull are also common. From three 
to five pecks is seeded to the acre. 


Drilling generally gives larger yields 


than broadcast seeding. 





A few weeks ago the country threw 
a fit; city people thought they were 
going to run out of food. These 
spasms will occur every now and then 
and there seems to be no way to pre- 
vent them. The old ship, Agriculture, 
was headed for the rocks under full 
sail, and nobody was willing to look 
facts squarely in the face. From a com. 
mon sense, everyday business point of 
view, agriculture as a going enterprise 
was pretty nearly being bankrupt un- 
til war conditions force prices to 
higher levels. We have reached a 
state where our calculations must be 
made by results, not measured by dol- 
lars and cents. We are called on for 
more than double our normal food 
production, and we must get it; but 
the word “must” does not look good 
to the average man in a free country. 
However, we are up against the thing 
good and proper, and all tillable land 
must be mobilized irrespective of own- 
ership. Labor also must be mobilized, 
and directed, not instructed. So, too, our 
natural fertilizing ‘materials must be 
mobilized and used without stint; 
these with the power to enforce food 
production will double production of 
farm products within two years.—[R. 
W. Parrimore, New Jersey. 


From far away Shanghai in China 
a note of good wishes comes from the 
beloved L. H. Bailey to the editor and 
our readers. Dr Bailey left for a long 
trip last February and is enjoying a 
fine time, devoted to rest, recreation 
and study. We are sure every reader 
of American Agriculturist rejoices in 
the fine holiday that their great friend 
Dr Bailey is having. 
















Grape-Nuts 





Made from choice whole 
wheat and malted barley, 
this famous food retains 
the vital mineral elements 
of the grain, so essential 
for balanced nourish- 
ment, but lacking in 
many cereal foods. 





From every standpoint 
—good flavor, rich nour- 
ishment, easy digestion, 
convenience, economy, 
health trom childhood to 
old age—Grape-Nuts 
food. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 





























iv + Dow: OnYaus Tire 





Unless you main- 
tain the air in your tires 
1)” at the right pressure, you are using | 
* up 50% more rubber and 25% 
more gas than is necessary. 
Measure the air in your tires with a 


Schrader Universal | 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


and teduce the cost of your motoring. 
Price in U. S. A. One Dollar. 
Ask your dealer to show you the ; 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL PUMP con- B |< 
NECTION also. It makes tire-pumping & 
and tire-testing easy. 
A. —-- SON, Inc. 
1 Atlantic Avé., 
“Terookiva, N.Y. 






















NOTICE 
CONSIGNOR OREDITORS 
FURMAN & COMPANY. 


a cousignor creditors of G. 
1-2-3 West Washington 


TO THE 
of G. 


You and each of you, 
FURMAN & COMPAN 
Market, New York, ¥.. for farm produce con- 
signed to the said G. Furman & Company to be sold 
on commission, and all persons having claims against 
the said G. Furman & Company for farm produce 
consigned to the said commission merchants to be 
sold on commission, are hereby notified, in pursuance 
of Chapter 544, Laws of 1917, that you are required 
to file a verified statement of your claim against the 
said commission merchants with the undersigned, as 
Commissioner of Agriculture, at Agrioultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y., on 


or before September 4th, 1917, and you are further 
notified that claims not so filed on or before that 
date will not receive consideration in any action or 
proceedings upon the bond heretofore filed by the 
said G. Furman & Company. 
CHARLES S. WILSON 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Dated, Albany, N. Y., 
June 16, 1917. { Advertisement. 





Are You Interested 


in securing the 
very best results from 


Half-Tone Engravings 


and 
Relief-Line Plates ? 


The three essentials are 
Quality 
Service 
Price 

Our plates embody them all. 








Send us your specifications for estimatet,' 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant 
Springfield, Mass. 

































































































































Pigs Need Some Grain Feed 


Pasturing hos reduces the amount 
of grain needed to brin them 
profitable weight and marketable con. 


diticn. Bither permanent pasture or 
temporary crops afford such a grain 
reduction. Pasture crops alone, how- 
ever, make the fat on a pig soft and 
thin, and grain is required to remedy 
these defects. Even with the present 
high prices of grain it pays better not 
to cut the grain ration more than half, 
feeding at the rate of two pounds 
daily per 100 pounds live weight to 
pigs on pasture, instead of the usual 
four to five pounds when they are in 
a dry lot. That this cut will pay bet- 
ter than a greater cut is fully estab- 
lished by records of the rate and cost 


of grains, made by thousands of pigs 
under such treatment on the various 
experiment station farms 

Pigs, grain-fed on pasture, will gain 
a pound or more a day from weaning 


to a weight of 200 to 250 pounds, 
while those getting little or no grain 
will gain but one-half to three-fourths 
pound per day This will bring spring 
pigs to a marketable weight in early 
fall at the period of high prices, 
whereas those being pastured only are 
not ready for market until a month 


or two later. A grain ration, by bring- 
ing the hogs to an earlier market, 
reduce the time of feeding, the risk, 
and the interest on the investment 
Farme: substituting pastures en- 
tirely fo rain nd other concen- 
trated eds to their market hogs 
through the ummer, will find that 
before marketing in the fall it will be 
advisable to feed grain to harden the 
soft fat and meat and put on addi- 
tional weight , ight, but steady grain 
feeding on pasture, however, gives 
better results than a heavier feeding 
during a shorter finishing period. 





Heads Guernsey Club 

The New York state Guernsey 
~reedérs’~ association chose a practi- 
eal dairyman for its leader when it 
elected Frank M. Smith of Springfield 
«enter, Otsego county, for president 
Mr Smith has proven his executive 
wbility in his own community is 
supervisor as president of the Otsego 
county Guernsey lyreeders’ association, 
mond as president of the Otsego county 





farm bureau As a farmer, he is suc- 
essful, nd his methods are worthy 
of consideration He is not afraid to 
worl nd he expects efliciency in farm 
help ile hire competent herds 
man, places confidence in hi work 
nd ive hit luc credit for his 
‘ ’ in deve l hich 
one of he | ? t is in 
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nad l 1d bi I t I h 
o »« ] l to i punt 
1 " 
Feeding Farm Mules 
[fh pair four-year-old mul 
which } \ been wintered ! ind 
othy hay rl ) l lt rain 
ill rhey are |! ci ‘ ind sees 
i be feeling go Ll an roing to 1 
3 plowing : n Hoy 
mules be fed in order to give best serv- 
i > Should they be shod?—[FE. C 
After all, mules require ab 
sime kind of feed and the same 
1ount f feed per 1000 pounds 
weight horses require Clover and 
nothy make very ood winter 


mixture for either mules or horses 
of farm draft type, providing the hay 
is clean and bright. Hay, however, 
is not enough when horses or mules 
are put to heavy work. It is assumed 
fhat this hay is still available and 








of live weight. 
just 


coming at night. 
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continued, but in addition 
amount of corn or 
be fed. 

a pretty good plan to give 
4 and a_ pound 
each 100 pounds 
work. Oats may 
substituted for part of the corn when 
price per pound of oats is no 
of corn. With 
increase the grain. part 
to a pound and 
half of grain for each 100 pounds 
Feed sparingly of hay 
a little bit at 
, With most of the hay allowance 
To make the ration 
half pound or 
of wheat bran or linseed meal 
a day in the grain 
require shoeing 
when put at road work, or farm work 
such as hauling, work on tilled land 
The hoof wears 
case of horses. 





r milk production 


grain for production of 


recommended 
to the control and prevention 





Our Veterinary Advise 





Food Interests Seek Co-operation 
Page 1.] 
cadets from sec- 
approval of the home 
and careful study 
f agricultural problems were 
The conference 


9 





prem 0TH 


corn 


urged. 
adopted a report 
the committee on dairying which sug- 
gested that provisions should be made 
group of farmers to 
direct from the 
*. The report asked the food 
to investigate the 
and to secure 
of the Dairymen's 
adjusting prices. The report 

legislation against use of 
alcohol in bev- 
>» growing of more 
investigation of 

and other infective 
legislation 


con- 





, 


; vou can; 


ced 


paint 


Lack of Stamina 
with my mare? She 
» animal on the road, but on 
hours’ work, both 
afternoon, she seems 
down, she trembles 
and the urine is yel- 
sick, but she quick- 
Pennsylvania. 
that your mare’s 
energy exceeds her 
try and have her 
you must 
r work part of the 
hours for a time until 
Have her ration 
oc. you may add ¢ 
and part of a hand- 
She should have 
all times when in 
small quantities 
frequently when 
doing so and al- 


a few minutes, 


much Give her 


saltpeter either 
drench, night and 
week, and then eac 


or week 





W. arte on Mave 


has a sore under 


like 2 wart 


read considerably and 
continually What can 
L.. New York 


seohabhs a maglignant 


known as 


You should consult 
to the advisability 
‘cically removed , 
the sore night 
tincture of iodine. 
If this does not cure the trouble, 
it 





Peaches in Storage 





the 





have 


I do not think 
storage could hold peaches 
longer than four weeks, writes Thomas 
Perry of Greene county, N Y. 





















































20 Mule Team Borax. 
































use for 














































































‘ To Keep Your 
Milk Cans Scientifically Clean Use 


Whether you ship whole 
milk or deliver at the creamery, it will pay you to 
keep your milk cans sweet and germ proof. 
Borax will do it. It is a harmless antiseptic and 
cleanser. Use it when you clean your separator. 
In both laundry and kitchen you will find constant 





MULE TEAM BORAX 


It makes the clothes white—saves scrubbing—helps the soap 
do its best work. Sprinkle some in the water when you wash 
your dishes—it cuts the grease and puts a shine on your china and 
glass ware. In the bath tub, 20 Mule Team Borax cleanses the 
pores, refreshes the skin and kills perspiration odors. 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips 


Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. 
tions, one part Borax to three parts pure soap. 
time, labor and money saver that will pay you to use every wash day. 
picture of the famous 20 Mules on each of the above packages. Sold by al! aoe 


Blended in the right propor- 
Net a substitute for Lt 





CUTS LABOR IN HALF 


O you first disinfect, and fhen go-over 
ali surfaces azain with whitewash in 
order to keep your stables, dairies 

and poultry houses bright, cheerful and 

free of hce, mites, fly eggs and the germs of 

roup, white diarrhea. cholera, glanders, etc? 
is a waste of time 


Such a method and 
labor Use cs ‘arbola instead—it does the twot ings 
at the same time. it is a disinfectant that dries 
out white—not dark and coloriess—and gi 
better results. 


RBOLA 


Tne Disinfecting White Paint 


by yy 


in po ns ready tose use 

as soon as mixed with Vater. Applied w 
or sprayer. Will not clog sprayer. Will not flake, 
bli or peel off nor spoil by standi No dis- 
agreeable odor. Absolutely safe—will not harm 
lick surfaces painted with Carbola. 


carey Costete., send bis 


COMPANY 
East 42nd St.. New York City 














ee Will Cure It! 


ce pecsemen and breeders know Save- — 
is a sure cure for SPAVIN—R 
Biers is or any Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
or Tendon Disease. 
successfully treated. Sold witha ye 
Bond to return money if remedy fails. Nob 
tering or laying up of horse when you need tim, 
ose and treat cases. Send 
%-page BOOK, sample com 
tract and expert veterinary’s advice. FREE 
2 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y, 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
RACT or we send by Parcel Post or Pald 


MINERALS? 
HEAVE Xu 





| Troy Chemical Co., 





CURES 
HEAVES 










Green Mountain Silos 


for 1917 are better than ever. Our $F 
new guy-wire anchorage system in- ‘ 
sures your silo against any wind 
All Green Mountain silos are made 
of heavy creosote-dipped staves 
Hoops are extra strong Doors fit 
like a safe or refrigerator. Silage 
is always sweet. 
Write for booklet today. 














THE GCREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO | 
343 WEST STREET, 0 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 0 
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for ordiDary cases, 





MINERAL HEAYE REMEDY CU., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsborg, Li] 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


der are the unusual 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., 2 Fad ae, BEE 





2Nave $ilo Money ! 


5 ft. more capacity for same money = 
Globe extension Window Free. 
big cash and early shipment aiscounts. A A 


GLOBE SILO~zo0w/ 


means big money saved. Write for de- 
tails and prices quick to 
RIERA GLOBE SRO CO.. 6-16 WILLOW STREET, SIDNEY, N. Y. 





. SILOS 


frost ly 
emery Rete A pelt m= 
catalog, pri Agency P ropesition. 
CRAINE SILO CO., Box 120, Norwich, 1.Y. 











| When You Write Advertisers 


‘now where their replies come frou 


| sat MN 222 | > 











Interstate Sets Milk Prices 


The Interstate milk producers’ as- 
sociation operating in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia has just drawn up its 
schedule of prices for July and Au- 
gust. In the 23-cent freight zone from 
Philadelphia the new schedule means 
$2.41 per 100 pounds for 3% milk at 
country receiving stations. There is a 
sliding scale of 344 cents for each 0.1% 
putter fat content up to and including 
5.1% milk. 

Proper adjustments are made for 
other freight rates. Thus at a receiv- 
jng station in the 26-cent freight zone 
farmers receive 214 cents per 100 
pounds less than these prices. The 
price for milk shipped direct to Phila- 
delphia is 7 cents per quartfob. If 
sold subject to test the basis of calcu- 
Jation is on 4% butter fat with the ad- 
justment at the rate of 3% cents per 
01% variation above and below that 
test 

INTERSTATE PRICE PER 100 POUNDS 


Milk test 230 zone 26ce zone 29e zone 32c zone 





39 2.41 2.36 2.33% 
a3 2.48 2.43 2.40% 
3.4 2.55 2.50 2.47% 
8 2.62 2.57 2.5446 
38 2.69 2.64 2.614 
a 2.76 2.71 2.68% 
4 2.83 2.78 2.7544 
4 2.90 2.82% 
4 2.97 2.8045 
4x 3.04 2.96% 
6% 3.11 3.06 3.03% 





Creamery Means Better Milk 


Cortland county, N Y, is in the front 
rank in operation of creameries and 
eheese factories as a market for milk. 
The Beardsley co-operative creamery 
does twice the business of any other 
creamery, and is more than ordinarily 
successful, It was organized as a stock 
company in 1907, issuing 33 shares at 
$100 each. A year ago about $2000 in 
improvements were added, including 
a large pasteurizer, a new fireproof 
boiler room, sanitary cement floors 
throughout and a general remodeling 
of the interior. The plans for the 
work were supervised by L L 
Blancher, who has been the com- 
pany’s manager for six years. His 
knowledge of the needs of the work 
made the plans practical and the 
building is well adapted to its uses. 

The company did nearly $90,000 
business last year. The nearest ship- 
Ping station is about four miles dis- 
tant. The creamery has a reputation 
for high class butter and cheese, for 
which top prices are realized. Its 
cheese is a splendid high class skim, 
of mostly the export or large 40-pound 
size. Another kind sometimes made 
is the dairy cheese. As a maker of 
this kind of cheese the Chicago mar- 
ket considers the manager of the fac- 
tory excels all other makes in the east. 
Since special molds are required, and 
the cost of boxes and bandages is 
greater, also as there is more shrink- 
age, it is not so popular with manu- 
facturers as the larger cheese. 

Dairy cheeses weigh about 20pounds 


yu. U01Q00 000000 AE ROUTE SERNA TET 


Dairy and Poultry Profits 


; MMM nm 


each, and when the cheese market 
Was normal 14 cents a pound was a 
fair price. Now 23 to 26 cents is real- 
ized. The other cheese will average 
40 pounds each. Twelve to 15 cents 
used to be an average price, but re- 
cent sales have topped the 20-cent 
mark. About eight pounds of cheese 
to each 100 pounds of milk is the 
usual output. 





Keeping Poultry Runs Sanitary 
W. H. NOLAND 


Cleanliness is a prime factor in suc- 
cessful development of young poultry. 
With every appliance in the poultry 
yard clean and sanitary, dsiease has 
no chance. The best method of com- 
bating lice is by spraying with any 
good disinfectant. Ihave foundthe force 
barrel spray effective, convenient and 
efficient in evenly distributing the solu- 
tion to all parts of the poultry house. 
Colony houses which young poultry 
occupies are treated likewise. Early 
spring chicks have now attained con- 
siderable size and growth. In early 
summer they are changed to another 
yard with a larger run, where grass 
and shade are plentiful. 

The poultry yard where the spring 
chicks have been is unsanitary for 
other chicks until thoroughly cleaned. 
To overcome this I place a thin layer 
of straw over the run and set it afire. 
A still better way I have tried with 
satisfactory results, is to plow the 
yard about 4 inches deep, work down 
evenly and seed to a rapid growing 
grass. Young poultry thrives better 
in a yard having plenty of grass than 
on a bare run. Quite a little of the 
tender grass is eaten daily. It also 
furnishes a place for the youngsters 
to catch insects. 

On many farms the flock has no 
shade in late sum. A good sub- 
stitute in the absence of trees is the 
shade of sunflowers. They give shade 
in late summer and feed from the 
seeds in winter. I have planted sun- 
flowers for seed in the fall to be used 


in winter as a feed for the laying 
hens. It is unsurpassed when ground 
for late winter and early spring 
chicks. 





Moon Blindness 

We have a five-year-old horse that 
had sore eyes twice last winter. This 
winter only one eye has been affected. 
The eyes run, swell a little, look in- 
flamed and finally the eye ball becomes 
a bluish-green color. Can anything be 
done for him?—[A Subscriber. 

This appears to be a case of moon 
blindness, and will very likely result 
in total blindness of one or both eyes. 
I would suggest bathing eyes once a 
day with warm water and three or 
four times a day, putting into eye a 
few drops of a solution of boric acid, 
a teaspoonful of boric acid to four 
ounces of clean boiled water. It is 
unwise to breed animals having this 
affection. I know nothing of eye 
remedy you ask about. 
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Plant of Beardsley Creamery in Cortland County, 





TRIAL LOT 
ON MY 
GUARANTEE 
YOU TAKE 
NO CHANCES 


xi 


TRIAL OFFER 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send me 
his name and $1.25, and 
I will deliver, prepaid 
to your address a half- 

lon can of COW- 

ASE and SPRAYER 
for applying. For west 
of Missouri River and 
for Canada, above 
Trial Offer, $1.50, 





begin to use it. 
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BUY THIS [™ not taking any chances—neither are you, Cow-Ease does 

the work. I originated it sixteen years ago, and I know. 
That’s why I can afford to personally guarantee your money 
back if Cow-Ease doesn’t do for you just what it has done 
for thousands of farmers and dairymen. 


COW-EASE 
Keeps Flies off Cattle and Horses 


And keeps every promise I make for it. 

It increases the milk yield by keeping cattle contented, and makes milking 
easier because cows sprayed with it stand quiet. 

Cow-Ease is a harmless liquid. 
Apply it before each milking. One gallon sprays a cow 200 times. 

Flies not only irritate your cattle and cause them to produce fess milk and 
poor milk, but aze a menace to your own health, 

Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease today—the flies will ‘‘shoo” the minute you 


It does not gum the hair or blister the skin. 


~— se y = ° 
A. Cline ) Vice President. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 93 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Cow-Ease. Established 1810, 





( 368 Main St. 
WE ALSO MAKE “MONEY MAKER” HAY PRESSES 


against accidents, breakage, 
delays and increasing costs 
in filling your silo. 


The patented safety yoke pro- 


tects the operator. The patented 
cushion drive protects the machine. 
Steel base and steel plate case, 
easily sharpened knives with 3 
bearing ajenment, springless compres- 
sion fore 
for 4 H. P. up. 
right. 


Sizes 
Prices 


eed. Lightest draft. 
Catalog free. 


Distributors everywhere 


Swayne, Robinson & Co:spany 
Richmond, Ind. 








Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
aerating it with the 
‘Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration. _Simply 
built Easy to 
clean—no filth. 
catching corners 
Milk flows in a 
thin film - like 
yer 












































cent 
efficient. Sizes 
for all - sized 
herds. Write 
for catalog. 


Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. _ 


(Not Inc.) @560 Bronson S 
Kenosha, Wis. 








BOX for Eggs 
and Chicks 
Easy to pack, come 
flat, do not break 
theeggs. Shipany 
distance. Write 
for prices. 
TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I. New York 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


Study Veterinary Medicine. Catalog Free. 














New York 





GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE, 155 LOUIS STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 










Let GALLOWAY Save 





| You Separator Money! 


Don’t buy until you get my price 

Hold off investing in any Sep- 
arator until you get my big free 
book and learn how direct 
buying from Galloway will save 
you 4% to % on your separa- 
tor. My prices are patriotic. 


Test it for 90 Days 
















me > ‘ake nobody's word. 
——_ Try | new Sanitary 
model for 180 milkings. Test it along side 
any other high grade machine. If it isn't 
everything I claim—ship it back. I'll refund 
your money and pay freight both ways. 


He 
ki E 









8 as close runs f er than any.”’ 
J. E. Ricketrs, Paddensburg, Mo. 


Write for the Book! 


Bend a postal tonight and get my big 
free money-saving book on separatore, 
rm why direct dealing does away 
with double prices_on Separators, 
Spreaders, Engines, Tractors and other 
implements. Advantageous ship 
points save you freight.W 
Yostal willdo. Wm. Galloway, 


Wm. Galloway Co. 
343 Gallowsy Station, Waterloo, lowa 








































Caponize and double the 
weight and the price of your 
eockerels. Easily done. Com- 
plete outfit—full fn- 
istructions—prepaid. 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO.\QR 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Money Back 


HEAVES i: 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full shareof work. 
Cure the heaves and you have a horse worth ita full valve 
in work or in money. Send today for 

FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 peckage). Satisfactory results or money back. 
a Ne Pocket Veterina: 


Flemi: jest- ry Adviser. 
Helps you ietinrusn beaves from other ailments. Write 
for EE. 

















or the Adviser. It is FREE 
FLEMING GBROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lil, 































































































NEW YORK 
Western New York Gleanings 


ALVAH H, PULVER 
A full peach crop in western New 
York seems to be certain. This condi- 


tion prevails throughout the Lake 
Ontario district from Wayne to Ni- 
agara counties. in some sections the 
leaf curl has made inroads on the 
weneral condition of the trees. Rel:- 
able estimates have been made on 
other fruits as follows: Apples 25 to 
30%, sour cherries 40 to 50 sweet 


cherries 15 to UU with some of the 
largest growers, and a probable larger 
showing with others. 

The weather was decidedly against 
the setting of early varieties of 
peache s Bartlett pears are estimate d 
at 25 to SU; ute varieties of peat 
much heavier n yield. Potatoes 
promise about ti';, beans T5% except 
where the seed corn maggot is work. 
ing, wheat 75% and hay and cabbage 
both large. 

In the w ern part of the state 
some of the rowers dragged up their 
bean lots and replanted fhe fields with 
pea beans, because of the work of 


the white grub. Growers in the bean 
districts have resorted to drilling 
poison in the ame row with the 
beans One mixture contains arsenate 
of soda, molasse bran and water. 
A second mixture of arsenate of lead 
and water i Iso used 


Eastern New York Progress 


CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

becu use ot infavorable weather, 
many farmers planted no state corn. 
Those fortur enough to have dry 
corn land ; Most are Gou bt- 
ful whethe e crop will m: 
even with the most careful nursing. 
Timothy hay making rapid growth, 
crowding ou ! ich clover. There are 
few pieces of good clover in eastern 
New York: 7 of these make t r 
zood showin ecause of the ood 
tand of alsil condition ot » 
tures is hard mp to normal 

teuns are coming up better than 
wis expecte ‘ ’ of the bad 
weather it and directly ifter time 
of planting Cherri bid fair to be 
in excellen rop ; well as sever 
varieties ol pple Straw berri« re 
proving a ge ! money crop this vear, 
is well as asparaugu Indications are 
that there w ce an abundant rasp 
berry crop Nie rdens are lool 
ing well considering the weather 

During \ spell farmer 
have been improving their time draw- 
ng hay to market xing fences, and 
such other ineous farm opera- 
tions whiel ecd to be done before 
the hav he The enstern New 
York beekeepe sociation will hold 
its annual tield day and picnic at the 
home of Pres W D. Wright at Alta- 
mont, on July 2o, All beekeepers are 


invited 


Long Island Farm Notes 


W. B TUTHIL 

With a good rainfall the first week 
in July crop prospects e encourag- 
ing Potatoes stand well, and blight 
is being kept in check by frequent 
sprayings of bordeaux. Manager Park- 
er of the farm bureau is urging farni- 
ers not to nes t praying The 
bureau is provin boon in securing 
farm labor eeds, et The college t 
Farmingdale ecured a consigamen 
of beans, whi ire in demand for 
seed at around S11 per 100) pounds. 
Lima bean SS bushel nd 
about the ist ucre is being 
planted 

Strawberric Vt e large ind or £00 1 
avor. Large demand for them at 8S 
to Ww cent quart for canning: retail 
price early was two boxes for 2 cents, 
Very few berries ipped to cliy, 
home trade being sullicient take 
eare of all that were grown 

Corn is late ind antich | i to be 
planted over on account of birds, but 
is now growing tast Indications are 
that oats will be one of the best grain 
crops Some wheat fierds show signs 
ol rust, principally on the blade, 
which turned brown, resulting in a 
shrunken x«erne! Some blades entire- 


partially. Where 
yield will be cut 


thes only 
the 


ly dry, o 
it has appeared 
materially. 


Allegany Co—Lots of potatoes and 





beans are still to be planted. Very 
little buckwheat was sown. Wheat 
looks good. There will be a big crop 
of hay. Help is searce. Calves sell 
for i4c p Ib, hogs l4e, milk $1.91 p 
100) Ibs it the factory Cows are 
doing well Pastures are good 
Genesee Co—The outlook for fruit 
is poor, Winter apples are nearly a 
failure. Pears and cherries are set 
lightly. Plums and prunes are doing 
nicely. Strawberries are a poor crop 
this year, Hay ready to harvest 
Clinton Co—Oats, corn and pota- 
toes are backward. Hay is a good 
crop Many beans were planted as 
late as June 2 Cows re milking 
well and prices are fair Most of the 


milk goes at league prices. Almost 
impossible to get help at any price. 
Not many hogs being raised, as skim 
milk is sold and grain too high to 
feed. Beef is high and scarce. 
Chautauqua Co—Crops except buck- 


wheat are a month late. There is no 
buying and selling of live stock. A 
few veal calves are sold occasionally; 
price l3e p Ib. Grass looks fairly 
well, but is short Haying did’ not 
commence as early as usual. There 
are few apples. Eggs are j2c p doz, 
butter 3Sc p lb. 

Crop Difficulties—Potatoes. are up 
well in. Genesee Co. Many farmers 
had to sow their beans the second 
time. Pheasants are digging up quite 
a bit of corn. More cabbage will be 
put in this year than last. Many 


farmers on low land will not be able 
to work it this year on account of the 
heavy rains. 





OHIO 
Slated for Job 


NCE METTERS 
of the Ohio state 
board of agriculture is slated to be- 
come secretary of the new board un- 
der the law, which has just gone into 
eftect. Announcement of this posi- 
tion of added importance for Mr 
Shaw is expected as soon as the board 
mects, 

Under the law 


Shaw s 
CLAR 
Sec N. E. 


Shaw 


which was passed at 
the last session of the legislature the 
secretary will become the executive 
officer of the board, with practically 


all the details of operation left to his 
judgment. To a great extent the 
members of the board will serve in 
an advisory capacity, since they are 
not empowered to veto any of the 
acts of the secretary. The only way 
in which the secretary can be reached 
is removal for cause, The appoint- 
ment of bureau chiefs will be in the 
hands of the new secretary. Mr Shaw 
served for many years as chief in- 
spector of orchards and nurseries and 


excellent record. H. J. 
Sandusky, nationally 
practical entomologist, 

named as chief inspector 

and nurseries. 


made an 
Speaker of 
known as a 
likely will be 
of orchards 


We have just finished 
Ground isin fine con- 
cition. Earlier planting looks good. 
There has been a large acreage put 
out Oats are geod. Meadows are 
fairly good, clover especially. Quite a 
sood deal of meadow was plowed for 
corn, Wheat looks Live stock 
is in good condition. 
Stark Co—Wheat came 
derfully; two 


Paulding Co 
planting corn 


good. 


out won- 
weeks late Corn is be- 
ginning to grow, some very weedy. 
promising an average crop. 
some fields thin. Pota- 
Outlook for fruit- 
good. 


| is 
is short; 
tces look 
other than berries is 

Ashland Co—-Wheat 
Oats are doing well, but corn seems 
to make growth. Sheep are 
ibout shorn Wool brings T5c p Ib. 
l’ruit promises are light. 

Muskingum Co—Wheat 
A larger acreage of potatoes was 
planted, Promises are good, Som 
peaches will be hod, not many apples 
lots of grapes, Eees are scarce 
tter is 30c 
are sell- 


Grass 
rood 
hot 
looks good. 


SIOW 


looks well. 


ni high at svc p doz Bu 
r Ib A good many farmers 
cream 


: Tara’ y 7 T 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Record Auto Licenses——-The auto 
licen receipts of Pa reached the 
S5,.000,000 mark b¥ July 1. It is ex- 











pected that the total for the year will 
approximate $3,500,000 or $1,000,000 
more than last year. For the rest | 
of the year licenses will be issued at 
half rates, 

Protecting the For ps to 
clear the fire lanes in the state fores- | 
try reserves of all inflammable mat-- 


rial, so that the fire danger to the 
forests will be reduced are being 
taken by the state forestry dept. 
Squads of men are at work, distribu- 
ting rock salt through the lanes to 
keep them clear, while all rubbish, 
decayed limbs that have dropped 
frem the trees and other debris are 


being removed and burned. 
Auto Mail Service—On July 2 many 


mail routes on which thegold-fash- 
icnec stages were used found neat 
auto trucks doing the service. On one 


Reading to 
running 


from 
had been 


reute 20 miles 
Boyertown, stages 
for «. century. . 
Cumberland Co—Hailstones de- 
stroyed all crops in their path. Har- 
vest is late. Not much hay will be 
made till after the wheat is cut. Grass 


is short. There is no clover except 
where the alsike seed was sown 
Wheat sold at $2.50 p bu. 

Keystone State Brevities—Potatoes 
never looked finer. Lawrence Co 
business men hoed corn in farmers’ 
fields for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
ifty acres of the campus of the West 
Chester state normal school are un- 





der cultivation in potatoes, cabbages, 


winter vetch 


beans and onions. Heavy shipments 
of potatoes from Md and Va sent the 
wholesale price down to $1 p bu in 
eastern Pa. The commissioners of 
Lancaster Co. will spend $20,000 in 
repairs to 40 bridges. 

Flour Bleaching Bill—The flour 
bleaching bill recently passed\\by the 
legislature is being urged by millers 
and the trade, and opposed by state 
officials. It is believed the governor 
will veto the measure. 


MARYLAND 

Boy Scouts liclp—The Md labor 
bureau has assumed the responsibiMty 
of 75 boy scouts, who have left for 
work on the farm of Worcester Co. 
The boys will receive 12%c a bbl for 
picking apples, making it possible to 
earn $1.25 to $2.50 a day. 

Farmers’ Picnic—At the great farm. 





ers’ picnic held July 7 near Cumber- 
land, on the occasion of a visit from 
Gov Harrington, there were farming 


demonstrations, notably a_ special 
meeting for those interested in sheep. 
Several cars of sheep were brought 
into Washington Co at this time. Dr 
S. S. Buckley, live stock specialist, 
spoke at this meeting.—[E. O. Jean. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Co—Wheat harvest was 
1) days late; quality good, crop about 
two-thirds round crop. Corn looks 
well, pasture short, hay light, lambs 
and wool all sold. Lambs bringing 
loc p lb 1 w and wool as high as 
72c p lb. Apples look good; about 
one-half a_ crop. There will be 
enough labor for harvest at $3 per 
day and board.—[J. B. H. 

Williams Co—Outlook for farm 
crops increases 50%; acreage above 
normal. Apples will not much exceed 
a halt crop; peaches are a failure; 
other fruit abundant with strawber- 
ries a record crop. Live stock is in 
good condition. Much old hay is held 
over Many silos are being erected. 
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Wheat is $2.30 p ib, oats 62c, barley 
$1.25, rye $2, corn $2.40°p 100 ihe 
hay $8 to $12 p ton. 

Nicholas Co—Wheat harvest was 
late. Rye is well filled; winter oats 
a fair crop; potatoes better thay 
usual. The apple crop will be light 
Oak timber loaded with acorns which 
will be a great help in fattening the 
hogs. Corn is growing rapidly, aj. 
though short for this time of year. 

Summers Co—Corn is backwarg, 
Wheat is about an average crop. Pas- 
tures are very short. Hay is a light 
crop. Apples will be a short crop: 
no peaches. Berries make a goog 
crop; cherries a failure. Lambs con. 
tracted at ll44c p lb. Wool sold at 
65c p Ib. All live stock is high. 


DELAWARE 


_ Delaware Farm’ Briefs—Farmers 
have been in the midst of wheat har- 
vesting. Tomato plants are all set. 
The acreage is large and plants that 
were set early in the season are look. 
ing fine. The pea crop for the can. 
neries which has just been harvested 
and packed was one of the best for a 
number of years. The yield of straw- 
berries was good, but prices were low. 
A large acreage of late white potatoes 
was planted. Seed potatoes were very 
scarce. Some have commenced dig- 
ging their early white potato crop.— 
[Charles Hopkins, Kent Co, Del. 








Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without chargs 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the mecting is to be held. and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

Country church conference, State College, Pa, 

July 10-29 
Society of American florists, New York city, Aug 21-23 
Ninth annual convention Southern commercial congress, 


New York city, Oct 15 
National dairy show, Columbus, 0, Oct 18-27 
Assn of agri col and stations, Washington, D C, 

Nov 14-16 
Pa state grange, Williamsport, Pa, Dee 11-13 
© state grange, Dayton, O, Dee 11-13 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, Feb 5-8 
W Va state grange, Parkersburg, W Va, Dee 5 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEP ARTMENT is o is one of the most valu- 
able in Amerjgan Agriculturist At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, end advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 

» insertion in issue of the following week. 
sements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RANT will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BE PLANTS—Millions of Danish Ballhead, 
Succession, All Head Early, Flat Dutch, 


CABBAG 
Surehead, 













Copenhagen Market, Early Summer, $1 per 1000. 
Re-rooted plants (mass of fine new roots). $1.60 per 
1000; 50 ), $1. Snowball caulifiower. $3 per 1000; 
500, $2 Re-rooted, $4.50 per 1000; 500, $2.50. 
Winter Q ieen, Golden Heart. White Plume celery. 
$2 per Ww; . DO, $1.25. Re-rooted, $3 per 1900; 
500, $1 We ship only good plants. a. We 
ROCHEL L Bb & SONS, Chester, N J. 

VEC TAB LEB PLANTS—Cabbage. cauliflower, to- 


mato. beet, celery, pepper, egg. parsley, asparagus 
rge or small lots by mail or express. pre- 
t-class plants and safe ivery guaranteed 


¢ 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 








CELERY PLANTS—Winter Queen, White Plume. 
Golden Heart and Giant Pascal, $2.50 per 1; 
com, $12 Extra fine plants ready July 15. Cabbage 

fants— Flat Dutch and All Head, $1.40 per 1lv00. 

J. 


PAUL F. ROCHBLLE, Morristown, N 


STRAWRERRY PLANTS—Pot-grown and runner. 
for summer and fall planting Will bear fruit next 
summer. Catalog fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y 








M At 
Perfection 


SEED GR. 
winter wheat 
EDW. E 


INS—Rosen rye, Red Rock and 
mammoth red clover seed, 
BVANS, West Branch, Mich. 














GE, ¢ E TERY, cow beets, 
1000, $8.50 10,000, 


> 


lettuce plants, for 
SCHMIDT, 


CABB 
fleld. $1 


Bristol, Pa 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS. $1.25 per 1000. Flat 
Dutch. PENNEL COOPER, Palmyra, N J 


WOMEN’S WANTS 
PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household package 


bright new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 














PATENTS 


IDBAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 


patents procured through me. Four books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice free. RB. B. OWEN, 


94 Owen Building, Washington,.D C. 
STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS -are guaranteed to please 
the vurchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


LIVE STOCK 








CALVES, nicely marked, from 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN 
sixteen dollars each. Satis- 


heavy producing dams 


DOGS 
FOR SALE -Airedale puppies, eight weeks old, 
Registered stock, WM. K. CREASY, Route 1, 
Catawissa, Pa. . 


SHEPHERD PUPS from heel driving dogs, 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, NY. 


MACHINERY ‘AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE Milking machine. ‘Bwo cow unit, 
automatic vacuum and natural air pressure type. in 
first class conditfon. dress E. H. HEIGHOR, 
50 South Arlington, East Orange, N J. 


FOR SALE—Milking machine. 











Two cow — aute- 


matic vacuum and natural air on ype. n first 
class condition Address H. SIGHOM, 50 
South Arlington, East Orange, N J. 





MISCELLANZOUS 


HAY CAPS—Stack, wagon on and implement covers, 
waterproof or plain canvas. Circulars, etc. HENB 
DERBY, 453A St Pauls Avenue, Jersey City, N J. 


BEST STANDARD APPLE BARRE Prompt 
shipment. ROBT. GILLIES, Medina, 





OUR HELP BUREAS 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS, 18 OR OVER WANTED—Men, women. 
U 8S government jobs. $90 mongp. 

cies. Common education » ent. 
diately for free list of positions. 
TUTE, Dept E40, Rochester, N Y 











IN INSTI- 





DO YOU WANT A SURE JOB, with big pay. easy 
hours and rapid advance? Write for my big free 
book DWs22, which tells you how you can get 

good gofernment position. EARL HOPKINS, Wash- 
ingtom »>Cc 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? Ws have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming ex- 
perience. who wish to work on farms, If you need @ 
good, steady. sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthrepic organization, and we make 10 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 


AGENTS 





WANTED 





look after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or 
part time. Liberal commission and a permanent 
position. When writing. send names of two or three 
business or professional men for reference. Address 
Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenve, New York City, N Y. 


BERRY AND POULTRY FARM, 31 acres, $2200. 
Dandy place for poultry, geese and ducks, as there 
is a nice lake right on the farm. Mail delivered: 
near good neighbors and school; only 1% miles to 
village; fruit for home use. ee 


In an alfalfa 
and where strawberries often pay $300 to $4 


WANTED—aAgents to 














acre. Two-story house, with cellar, in good repair: 
32-foot barn; four poultry houses. If taken imme- 
diately, retiring owner will throw in cow. heifer. 


poultry, wagon. machinery and tools. Part down and 
easy stro ee ane i it. Ee 

26. rout’s Spring Catalog.” ‘opy.. maile 
free. STRO FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096. 
150 tH, Btreet, 


New York. 

UTHERN FARMERS ARE PROSPEROUS and 
a Favored by naturs with mild climate. lor 
growing season and abundant rainfall, fruit, — 
stock, trucking and general farming succeeds ama7 
ingly here. Little fa in Shenandosh Valley colony 
of dittle planters, $250 and up, complete. on casy 
payments. Good nearby markets, excellent 
ae. low freights. Full information on 











faction guaranteed. CLARENCE TYLER, Bartlett, | F. H. LaBAUME, — Ast, N & W Ry, 36 N& W 
tm Building, Roanoke, 

FOR SALE —Registered Duroc Jersey boar pigs. OLD HOMESTEAD FARM of 109 acres for sale 
Col Pitot Wonder ‘or m and Protection stock, at | on state road. Thirty acres timber. RK GQ 
raasonabie prices. F. D. CURTIS. Essex, N Y. FANCHER, LaFayette, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








1917 1916 1917 1916 
185 = BL +72% .41 
194) =. -78% «47 
195) =. 82 
1.16 184 8 .74 4% ofl 
Toie 1.13 180 .74 
Minneapolis. - : 350% 110 #178 ~=««.76 60% 39 





The decline in wheat prices from 
the high level of some weeks ago has 
been so pronounced there is little dis- 
position to sell shart were grain ex- 
changes favorable to this class of 
business. It is worth noting that 
wheat growers as a rule are far from 
willing to sell the oncoming crop 
around $2 p bu. New winter wheat is 
appearing in small quantities, while 
the harvest is moving northward 
rapidly with the general crop situa- 
tion substantially better than earlier 
seemed possible. Trade advices, also 
bulletins sent out by the rail- 
roads, point to excellent weather con- 
ditions helpful to growing and matur- 
ing grain crops. 

The grain trade as a whole has 
been very much at sea owing to pend- 
ing federal legislation at Washington, 
and the putting into effect of various 
aiministration measures looking to- 
ward controlling exports, these in 
various ways affecting home values. 
Actual clearances of wheat and flour 
made a substantial total. The Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist July crop report 
printed on earlier pages covers the 
situation in great detail. 

Cash corn held relatively stronger 
than new crop deliveries. As to the 
letter the substantial increase in acre- 
age as reported earlier in the Orange 
Judd review is coincident with a 
period of generally good growing 
weather, Speculators sold new crop 
deliveries as low as $1.07 p bu; at the 
same time old corn developed strong 
at Baltimore and New York, due part- 
ly to increasing export inquiry, No 2 
yellow corn 1.4@1.95 p bu at New 
York, and 1.88 in middle west and 
south, 

The oats market has been firm and 
active, operators closely watching the 
maturing crop which has every prom- 
ise of a generous bulk. 

Field seeds were quiet, old timothy 
5@8e p Ib, clover 17@18c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warchouse, 
car or From 
freight 
smaller way to the jobbing 
advance is usually secured 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

Conditions unfavorable for pollini- 
zition at blooming time. Apple crop 
will be light, early varieties 75%, win- 
ter fruit 50%. Spraying hindered by 
rains. Pears rather light set.—([E. 
Van Alstyne, Columbia County, N Y. 

At New York, prime apples in light 
supply, demand good. Northern Spy 
sold at $5@7 p bbl, Ben -Davis 3@ 
450, Baldwin 4@6, Russet 4@6, west- 
ern boxed apples 1.75@3.50 p bx. 

Beans and Peas 

One of our good friends in Living- 
ston county, N Y, writes that beans 
have been very badly delayed owing 
to the late season. 

A large bean acreage is planted, but 
ground very wet, and crop not doing 
as well as it should.—[A. J., Penn 
Yan, N Y. 

At New York, market very quiet, 
little change in prices. Choice mar- 
row beans brought $16@16.50 p 100 
Ibs, pea beans 15.25@15.50, red kid- 
ney 13.25@13.50, white kidney 1@ 
15.50, Imperial 13.75@14, choice 
Chilean green peas 10.50@11, Cal 
black eye 9@9.50, yellow splits 9.25 





and commission charges. When sold in a 
trade and to retailers an 
prices to actual 


@ 9.75. 
Eggs 

At New York, egg prices improved 
Slightly, market active. Fresh- 
guthered eggs brought 37@38e p doz, 
Siorage-packed firsts 36@ 3UUGe. dir- 
ties S3O0@31c, fey eneaie “eee 
whites 41@42c, browns 35@38c 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, supplies of fresh 

fruits continued to increase. South- 


ern peaches sold ait $2.50@3 p Ga car- 


rier, plums 2.0@3 50, sour cherries 
101.75 p peach bskt. sour 1@1.50, 


currants 10@12c p qt, L I strawber- 
ries T@l5e, western N Y strawber- 
ries T@16e, N J blackberries 12@1Sc, 


southern cantaloups 1.50@1.75 p 
Standard cra. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, the market was 


Steady for best grades of hay, Cana- 
dian and lower grades weak and inac- 
tive. No 1 timothy sold at $22 p ton, 
shipping 13.50@14.50, mixed clover 19 
@20c, rye straw 14@15. 
Poultry 

_ At New York, near-by broilers were 
in good demand, firm at 33@35c p Ib, 
fowls dull and weak at 20c, L I spring 
ducks 23ce. Demand was moderate 
for dressed poultry, fcy L I broilers 


bringing 40c, eastern broilers 32@35c, 
fowls 24% @2i5c, spring ducklings 22c, 
iced turkeys *22@ 23c 

Onions 

At New York, supplies continued 
very large, market weak. Tex white 
onions brought 75c@$1.75 p bu cra, 
Del and Md 1@1. ”, N J 1.25@1.50, 
Spanish 1.25@1.75. 

Potatoes 

Potatoes are very late, 5(; 
on Volusia hill soils not 
[D. D., Nichols, N Y. 

At New York, under heavy 
market considerably lower, trading 
active with stock cleaning up fairly 
well. Del and N J potatoes began to 
arrive, hardly any old potatoes left. 
Fey Bermuda stock brought S5@6.50 
p bbl, eastern shore 3.25@4, Va 3@4, 
NC and S C 38@3.75, southern red 
sorts 2.50@3.50, sweet potatoes 2.25 
@3.25 p bskt. 


of those 
planted.— 


supply 


Vegetables 

At New York, supplies continue 
liberal, with near-by beets bringing 
$2@3 p 100 bchs, carrots $2@3, Fla 
corn 7oc@$1.50 p cra, fey green as- 
paragus $2.75@3 p doz bchs, L I 
cauliflower $1.75@2.25 p bbl, near-by 
cabbages $1@1.25, horse-radish $4@ 
T pl Ibs, kohl-rabi $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, near-by lettuce }0c@$1 p bbl, 
N J peppers $1.25@1. p bx, L I 
green peas 75c @$1 p bskt, romaine 25 
@4%0c, spinach 35@75c, white turnips 


$1@1.50 p 100 bchs, N J tomatoes 
$2.50@4 p bx. 
Wool 
Country markets for hides con- 


tinued quiet. Prime cured hides sold 
at 23@24c p lb, wool pelts $1.75@2 
ea, lamb skins 2@ 2.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 4014 37) li, 41 
1916. 29 27 71% 32 
1915. 2914 28 30 
1914. . 27 26 27% 
Butter : 


At New York, under better demand 
prices shaded higher, making fcy cmy 
butter 39@39%c p lb, N Y state dairy 
S8@38%c, ladles 38@33'%4c, current 
packing stock 32@32ec 

At Utica, N Y, although the quota- 
tion for butter at the creameries re- 
mains 38c p Ib, the tone of the mar- 
ket is firmer. 

At Elgin, Ill, 374%4c was bid for best 
cmy butter, no sales. 

Cheese 

the market was irreg- 
ular. Fresh colored and white flats 
23% @24%c p lb, twins 23% @283%c, 
cheddars 238% @24c, Wis whole milk, 
twins 238%@23%c, N Y state skim 
milk flats 17@18e. 

At Utica, N Y, there has been an- 
other slight advance in the price of 
cheese, bringing the ruling quotation 
up to 28c p Ib. Best qualities sold 
fractionally higher. The make con- 
tinues to keep up well, although it is 
not up to that of last year at this 
time. Weather conditions are now 
very favorable for all crops. 

At Cuba, N Y, 1500 bxs cheese 
at 235c p Ib. 

At Watertown, 
cheese ‘were sold at 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


At New York, 


sold 


N Y, 10,000 bxs 


23c p Ib. 








Per 100 Ibs —-Cattle-—. —-Hogs-—. — Sheep — 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1016 

Chicago oosoneae = $11. 4 os. 00 $10. 4 bart 4 $8. 00 
St Paul ..... 2. 10.25 15.65 7.00 
New York 13:80 10. 60 ie 00 18. 20 7.50 
Buffalo ...... 13.70 11.20 16.35 10.45 i038 8.00 
Pittsburgh .. 12.75 11.00 16.10 10.40 10.25 7.75 
Kansas City” -» 13.40 11.00 15.8F 10.15 9.50 7.50 





At New York, on increased receipts 
the market opened dull and lower, 
with steers selling 25c p 100 lbs off 
from last week's closing prices; bulls 
easier for all grades; cows 10@25c 
lower, with the exception of common 
thin cows which were about steady. 
Later in the week there was a firmer 
feeling for desirable grades of steers, 
and some sales 10@15c higher; com- 
mon and half fat steers ruled dull at 
a decline of 15@25c, with barely a 
clearance of the pens. Bulls contin- 
ued dull and closed at about the low- 
est figures of the season. Cows closed 
quiet but steady. Steers have sold at 
$9 @ 13.80 p 100 Ibs, outside figures for 
4 ears stable-fed Pa, 1580 Ibs av; 
oxen have sold at 9.50@11, bulls at 6 
@11.25, cows at 4.25@9.50. Calves 
have been in fair supply, and 
with a good demand prices have been 
well maintained, although there 
was a little weakness mani- 
fested at the opening. The mar- 
ket closes steady for veals, with 
skim milk calves in limited supply 
and selling at about last week’s late 
quotations. Veals have sold at 13@ 
16.50, culls at 10@12.50, fed and 
skimmed milk calves at 8.50@11, 
mixed calves at 10@12. 

Sheep have been in fair supply, and 

t 
\ 


have sold at rather lower figures fol- 
lowing the heavy break in lamb prices 
early in the week. Lambs on free re- 
ceipts opened decidedly lower, with 
the supply far exceeding the demand; 
the market was quite demoralized up 
to the middle of the week when prices 
reached the bottom figures. A part 
of the decline was recovered before 
the close. Sheep have sold at $6@10 
p 100 lbs, culls at 4@5.50, lambs at 
13 @16.75, yearlings at 10@12. 

Hogs opened weak to 10¢ p 100 lbs 
lower; ruled firm later, closing 10@ 
15e higher than the opening. Light 
to heavy hogs have sold at $15.50@ 16 
p 100 lbs, roughs at 14 

The Horse Market 

The demand for seasoned work 
horses has kept up with the supply 
the past week, and the demand for 
delivery horses has also been active. 
Prices have been fully maintained, 
and all the auction marts as well as 
private stables report the conditions 
of trade as very satisfactory. Good 
to choice heavy drafters sold at $275 
@400 ea, chunks weighing 1100 to 
1400 Ibs at 200@300, general purpose 
horses, inferior to choice, at 35@175. 

At Buffalo, N Y, there were 3750 
cattle received, market steady to 
strong. About S000 hogs were received, 
market 10@20c p 100 lbs lower. Me- 
dium and heavy sold at $16.20@ 16.30 
p 100 lbs, mixed 16.10@16.20, Yorkers 
16@16.15, pigs and lights 15.50. Eight 
hundred sheep and lambs were re- 
ceived. Spring lambs sold at 16, sheep 
steady. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, 120 cars of cattle 
were received, market barely steady. 
Best grassy kinds slow and lower, top 
$12.70@12.75 p 100 Ibs. Thirty-five 
double cars of hogs, heavy brought 
16.10, mixed 16.05@ 16.10, mediums 16 
@ 16.05, heavy Yorkers 15.90@ 16, 
light Yorkers 15@15.50, pigs M.0@ 
14.75. Nine double cars of sheep ar- 
rived, lambs higher 11@16.25, sheep 
8@10.50, 1200 calves 10@ 15.50. 

At Chicago, live stock prices have 
generally ruled lower, with choice na- 
tive beef cattle bringing $10.35@ 15.25 
p 100 Ibs, butcher cows 8.25@ 10.25, 
heifers 8.25 @ 12. Hog market rather 
irregular, with choice heavy shipping 
hogs 15.25@15.75. Top selected butch- 
ers brought 15.80@15.95, pigs 12.65@ 
14.15. Sheep were fairly active, with 
native wethers selling at 9@11, range 
wethers 8.50@ 10.75, 


ewes 8.25 @9.25. 





Fertilizer Market Stiffening 


Another advance in the price of 
mixed goods went into effect July 1. 
Orders that were placed before July 1 
for fall shipment will be filled at the 
old price. Contracts for next winter 
and spring delivery at the new prices 
are being placed by many forehand- 
ed farmers. One branch of congress 
voted $10,000,000 to enable the gov- 
ernment to make direct importations 
of nitrate of soda to be resold to 
farmers at cost. Should this become 
a law, it may have some influence in 
reducing the price. Nitrate is advanc- 
ing sharply, and may be out of the 
market by January if war continues. 

Thus the demand for nitrogen will 
have to be supplied by cottonseed 
meal, dried blood, sulphate of am- 
monia, dry fish and other ammoniates. 
But the supply of these substances 
may be so limited as to favor higher 
prices, especially if nitrate of soda 
should be unobtainable later. Prudent 
farmers already are planning to get 
their nitrogen from the air almost 
free of cost by sowing in August al- 
falfa, winter vetch or other legumes. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, ©, best cmy butter 
brought 39% @40c p lb, best cheese 25 
@26c, new applec $2.25@2.50 p ham- 
per, cherries 2.50@5 p bu, Ga peaches 
2.25@2.75 p t-bskt carrier, nearby 
strawberries %50@3, local cabbage 1 
@1.25 p doz hds, Tex onions 1@1.25 
Pp bu, sweet corn 40@50c¢ p doz ears, 
eccrn 1.82% p bu, oats T4c, best tim- 
othy 16@17 p ton, oats and wheat 
straw 10, Minn patents 13.95. 

At Columbus, 0, best cmy 
sold at 4lc p Ib, eggs 33c p doz, steers 
$10@11 p 100 lbs, loose timothy 15@ 
16 p ton, bran 45, live poultry 20@21c 
p lb, potatoes 2.40@2.50 p bu, cabbage 
3.50@4 p 100 Ibs, apples 2.50@3 p bu, 
strawberries “)@4.75, cherries 4, 
peaches 3@3.25, peas 75e@1 p bskt. 

At Albany, N Y, best eggs brought 
381% @39e p doz, cmy butter 39@40c p 
Ib, choice steers $10@13 p. 100 Ibs, 
loose timothy 16@17 p ton, bran 36@ 
36.50, corn meal 2.40@2.45 p 100 Ibs, 
onions 2@2.25 p bu cra, potatoes 1.25@: 
2.50, fresh ‘killed fowls 18@ 25 4c p Ib, 
spinach 1.50 p bbl, radishes 1. 50 p 100 
bchs. 


butter 





Lancaster Tobacco Planted—The 
planting of all of the tobacco crop of 
Lancaster Co was virtually completed 
by June 28. The plants went from 
the seed beds to the fields under un- 
usually auspicious conditions. The 
ground has sufficient moisture that 


ag 9 


the plants can do without rain for two 
or three weeks, and the plants are 
twice the usual size and quite hardy. 


For May, this year, internal rev- 
enues collected on tobacco applied to 
748,624,948 large cigars, which is al- 
most 100,000,000 more than a year ago 
tor the same period. Of small cigars 
there were 98,377,800, which is nearly 


©,000,000 more than a year ago. Al- 
most double the number of cigarets 
paid revenue, and about 5,000.00) 
pounds more chewing and smokinz 


tobacco. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, despite the incre:nsed 
demand, the supply is still ample. The 
figures of receipts indicate a new maxi- 
mum for the New York market. The 
increase in retail price beginning with 
July 1 has been met by the public 
without special complaint. The 
Tairymen’s league rates for July, to 
the producer of grade B (barn 


score 


55), in the first league district are 
$2.10 p 100 Ibs for 38% milk, 2.31 or: 
4.9c p qt for 3.6% milk, 2.45 for 4% 
milk. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
7 were as foliows: 

Railroad Milk Cream 
ne ree {S,G90 4,005 
Susquehanna ........ 6,805 5S 
Welt WROOU sicccccas 17,456 2.477 
N Y C (long haul)... 135,963 5,458 
N Y C (short haul).. 26,980 a) 
Lackawanna ......0. 70,290 4,810 
ee . 40,729 6,275 


Lehigh valley 51,794 2635 


line 


Homer Ramsdell 3,927 Ti 
New Haven > ii ; G30 162 
Pennsylvania .... - 23,2863 710 
Other sources ...... 1,450 i 

UNE wk owen IOGTH 26,784 





Land 


railroad com- 


Take 
industrial or a 


Railroad Can 
Can an 


pany compel a person to sell his land? 
{M. R., Pennsylvania 

An ordinary business corporation 
does not have the right to take the 
land, but a railroad company does 
have such right The company must 


pay a fair price for same If the par 
ties cannot agree upon the price the 
matter can be taken to the court. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Why Not Try 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses, 
and stop the high cost of farming? 
Buy your stallions and mares tow 
and save money. ‘ 


N. Y. STATE DRAFT WORSE BREEDERS clus 
E. S. Akia, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, MY, 
—_— 


























pen, the Percheron Sortety of Amertea 
Born 2, 1916. . The Wire of this séallion is 

2100-pound four-year-old, and the dam is a 2000 
= pound mare. For price and dascriptiony write Ww 
FRED A. 


: Maplevale chanics 


For Sale 4% tml 4 
| 


BLEWER 
acta —— isened N. Y. 
Semen eraser e eerie ' ua 


ad Percheron 
Myrifique, 


For Sale #3 


posand mares 
Clifford L. Miller, Chand New York 


FOR SALE—REG. PERC HERON ST ALLION 
7 yrs. old, color chestnut-brown, 1600 Ibs., a proven 
sire. Works, kind and true, single or double En 
rolled dept. agriculture No. 608. Sound. No reasonable 
offer refused. Alex N. Smith, Monroe, Orange Co., N. ¥ 








SHETLAND 


Herd established 1891 


PONIES 


209 head to select 


from. Write Dept. D. for Catalog 
THE SHADYS SIDE FARMS 
North Benton, Ohlo 





AU CTION EERS 


LEARN AUC STIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 





independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 


Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pree. 


DOGS 
Extra Fine Collie Female Puppies 


by Imported Champion Seedley Sherlock, two to four 
months, $10. Pedigree and satisfaction on arrival, 
guaranteed. F. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, PA 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Sacramento Bivd.. 














. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
Gtted show flocks. if interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 











eg ye 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





—_— HIELO RENAL EH 


Dorsets and | 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 


also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 
We aret kit orde now for 
HART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 


Three ridge Stock Ferm 





offers 14 very choice large 8 shire yearling ewes 

at $30 each. Will be registere a to buyer 

ARTHUR 8. DAVIS CHILI STATION, N. Y 
CATTLE BRELDERS 


East River 


Grade Holsteins SOF sale 
100 Fall Cows ™*},2%9 S038, 4 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer ¢ 
ed Bull Calves and Serv 


DITTN even ENT EPeNoTRETY rrr eORO 


Reg ist¢ e Bulle. 
Webster & Wadsworth, 


é — M van a3 F2 Cortland, N. Y. 








E LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Situated in the very heart of the 





Holstein country Every animal 
my herd for sale at all times 
vy and reas able figure q 
Holstein heifer calves, $15 to $20 
xpress paid in lots five Shipped 
light paper lined crates, fully 
‘ 1 é ‘ vs an 
heifers calf to Ormsby Jane 
x Rogiste red bulls of all ages 
from $25 uy 20 regisivred hei fers 
six ks to one year old, priced to ! Tv 
heifer calves and registered bull calf for $50. Write 
for particulars, ete 
c,. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
ives $15 
s paid in 


SPOT FARM 
Holstein heife 


to S26 





each, expre 
lots of § 40 hit 
Stein heifers Dew Dre. 
oadot 
registered ce due inSept 

t G heifers 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
= First Tuesday and Wednesday ot 


every | other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct, 2-3, Dee. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
thet reahe Holstein-F riesian Capitol of oo erica. 


| Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 














Country Life ‘Ferm Offers 
Pure Bred saoteneen Bull Calf 


ber May. 1 The a 0 y 
Jane K . the $20,000 1 Ilis a ie ! 
three old This calf 8 pert iu 
about evenly marked, and will J I $ 

f. o. I here, with all paper 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


= 25 Holstein Bull 








Born Oct divid 
growr Sire Kine L. ontiac | —— 
the highest yv« a or a great King 
of the Pontiacs Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at vears 
an excellent young cow whose 0 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. « 
EB. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS N. ¥ i 
‘ . 
GRADE HOLSTE INS 
FOR SALE 
00) f y } them 
re Aus 
(> r m V 
ef \ ! vid ls | 
dea < 
as SPRING DAI FE FARMS 
YP. 8 *& > ! ° a ad, N. ¥ 
Office ah \ Tt lig or 1476M 
>. 
$200 Buys a Pair of 
Registered Holstein Heifers °° 
Re gistere ed Holstein Bull Calf 
, express prepaid, any- 
ae re Saf ival gua ae 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., INC 
Rox 4 Cortland, N. ¥ 
( h ything you want in Holsteins 


Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


Car load 4 ,- Hh gy SBA! 
80 | winter vith ve at sap 


Ri gistered stock also for sale 
LEACH CORTLAND 


J.-A N.Y 











OATTLE BREEDERS 


:|Holstein Bull Calf 


Born May 17th, 1917. 
Bire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average records of 
dam and sire’s dam 695.65 Iba. milk, 29.69 1 
in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibe milk, 118.30 Ibs. 
days. Dam, Farmstead Paladin Lass, A. R. O. 
at 2 yra. 16 days old, 53.6 Ibs. milk 1 day, 358. 
milk, 16.79 Ibe. butter 7 days. Her dam, 25.2 
butter, granddam, 17.85 Ibs. butter. Price, registered, 
transferred and crated, $65. 
BRADLEY FULLER, - - 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 


Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 

GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half years old 
rE. J. BOWDISH, 





UTICA, N. Y. 








Idleaze 
Farm 








Grade Holstein Salines 


Two and one-half years old 


vooreeenneneane 


Grade Holstein Calves 


taken for a limited number for September, 
and November delivery. 


LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 





Orders 
October 


R. C. FANCHER .- 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke arene Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual. 


FRANK MURRAY. - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 








offers 11, F. Bull born December 13, 1916. Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggic Hartog, a double grandson of Colantha Johan- 
nal a a. ¢ m at ’ .2 Ib. 2-year-old daughter of King Pon- 


ice $100. Write for pedigree and de- 
i ROW N & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


ilit 
Sead ion, Mt W. 








Two Holstein Bulls, one from a 16-lb. 2-year-old and one 


from an 18-Ib. cow sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac 5th, 
whose dam averaged 4 o fat for the year with nearly 20,- 
(00 milk ; and 34 Ibs. butter for 7 days. Price 


$75.00 each. 
.Co 


Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros., Canton,N.Y,, St. Law 

















. THE 


[Guernsey Bull 


nakes himself known by his offspring at once. Most 


prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most economical 
producers of cream and butter. 
Buy one and be convinced. 
Bulls out of A, B. stock sired by the best bulls of 
New England. 
ul L AND FARMS 
Ber F. Barnes, Mgr.. Ipswich, Mass. 








Brooklawn Farms 


GUERNSEYS. 


have for pak a few choice bull calves by Belsire 
18 Ad, « of the st individual bulls of the breed 
and 2@ sire f 1 du 8s. Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request 


BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N. J. = 
D. Hi. McAlpin, Owner A, E. Wright, Supt. 


. = 
= 








Jersey Bull Calves 


Hood Farm Torone 
produce s For quick gale, 


Dams are well bred and large 
they will be priced very 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mgr. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 


NOTHER ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 





Bull calf. born January 30, 1917 beautiful 
individua sired by FINDERNE PRIDE “SOMANN A 
KORNDYKE, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 
36. 87 por unds butter in seven days, 36.04 in seven days 
eight months after calving (world’s record); 1470.59 
poun ds in a year Calf is from a 24-pound three- 
year 1 granddaughter of King Segis. and she from 
a 2 mad four-year-old dam $300 takes him 
Write « w AT ONCE 
2 AMOS, SYRACTSE, N. ¥ 





BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN Py 


Vanderkamp Farms 3°*'ci8 


on o 
KING SFEGIS is the only Holstein Rull at 5 years of Pay 
to have a 80-1, 31 td and a 21-Ib. yearling daughter. 
He ) has n w—at six years of age—24 A O. daugh 
: 4-yea ld with 33.85 Ibs a 2-year 

ad with 28.55 Ibs. and @ yearling with 29 14 Ibs 
WE HAVE TWO OF HIS BULL CALVES LEFT 
FOR SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
Write us for descriptions and prices. 
He rd Tube re ulin Tested Annually and Free from Disease 


F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





| C lover Patch Farm A yrshires 


f arm wher re yo y are Dees than the average of the 
ch this space for future 


DAVISON. Canisteo, N Y 


ck f ak 
em ents MIL "TON w 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Eight m« nthe c Nd oer out of A. R. O. dam. More 
white than blac $60 
BALDWINSVILLE. N. Y. 





BABARAMA F XR _ 


CORTLAND, N.Y. _ | | 











& 


) 


ae 


Breed 1 Berkshires— They Pa 


Economize oncom. You can produce market toppers 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at pote a book, “ 


American Berkshire Association * 


J ~ 


we mg feeds. ay 


Berkshire Hogs.” Address 


530 E. Monroe St. 
Springfield, Ill. ° 


chiefly on 





Berkshire Gilts 


tred to our grand champion boars. Also spring 
pigs, either eex, by champion sons of Lord 
Premier’s Successor. 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Berkshires 
of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 229500, weight 407 
Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and developed 
by us. When you want the best and want them 
big, write to 


©. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. BSired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow. 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Our Herd Boar 
Superbus’ Lad 205540 


A son of the great Superbus and brother to Grand 
Leader 2d, champion boar of the Berkshire breed. 

$50 will buy a splendid son, born in September, 
1916. Spring pigs, both sexes, at reasonable prices. 
Write your wants. 


G. SMITH & SONS, INC,, SEBLYVILLE, PA. 





PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spring pigs, with size and quality, from 
large litters. Prices low. 


PENSHURST FARM, 
BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They are 
and of the correct type, and from prolific 


NARBERTH, PA. 





large 
dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. 








Delchester Farm 
BERKSHIRES 


A few spring pigs, also open gilts. 
Breeding unexcelled. 


Delchester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at 
Highwood 


Letter from H. M. Harris, Clarksville, Va.: “I am 
well pleased with the sow and hope to have good 
luck with her.’”” Breeding Berkshires is not a side 
line with us, nor a fad. For fourteen years we have 
sold more of them than any other three b ers. 


H. C, & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y 








NOW is the time ‘ 
to start with Joreny Reds J} 
— bigger litters,and more 


x 375 Ibs.in 
9 months. 


Aantnur J. Couns 
Hogrestown, NJ 





Hampshires 


Pigs any age, bred 
gilts for fall farrow. 
Free circular. Regis- 
tered Guernsey bulls. 
LOCUST LAWN 
FARM, Box A, Lance. 
County Pennsylvania 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 


farrowed May 13, 1917, Sire, Smithson Rival Master- 
Yem, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
fine individuals and are from large stock. 
» for prices. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, - : CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





BIG TYPE POLAND- 

CHINAS. Spring and fall 

or a e pigs. Also a few bred 
sows. Prices right. 

GRORGB SPRAGUE. Route 2 GRAFTON. OHIO 





Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are o Hogs. All ages for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE. OHIO 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Chester White sow, bred to farrow first litter about 
September 1 First check $36 takes her 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Now booking orders for fall pigs. 


Wayville, N. Y. 


Spring pigs all sold. 


Eugene P. Rogers, 


Mulefoot Hogs 


ident breeder in the state. Feticrens stock . fee 
SAMUEL JOHNS Box 198 WILMINGTON, 0. 








. 
Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
Fall pigs ready to ship. Booking orders for spring pigs. 
Breeding, quality and prices right. Write your wants. 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co.. Ohio 


BLUE RIBBON HERD | 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


O0.1.C. Spring Pigs 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Order early. 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, BNo.1 Cincinnatus, N. ¥ 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trapnested, (exclusively) pedigreed. 

We are the originators of the justly celebrated 
Cloverdale strain, without doubt the most beautiful 
heavy laying strain of large white eggs in America 

ay. Foundation stock a specialty. We dea! 
squarely and give you just what you pay for. Send 


for catalog. 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y 
horns and_ broilers. 


C H IC KS Money back for dead 


ones as fore as Colorado, Texas and Maine. 
Last hatch Sept. 12. Pamphlet free. 
Sanpy Knowtt Hatcutry, C. M. LAvuver, 
Prop., Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 





7c and up Pots Leg- 





Laying White Muscovy ducks, 
Special Sale $2.25 each. 100 S C Wh Les- 
horn hens $175. April hatched Leghorn cockerels, 75c 
Juinea pigs, breeders, $3 pr. Catalog 


H. A. SOUDER Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 





CHICKS 15e each, $13 per 100 
aK 120 per 1000. Silver, White and Columbian Wyandottes, 
eds. Ronen and Indian Runner ducklings, 
2c, $20 per 100, June and July deliveries 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARMS R33 Phoenixville, Pa. 





70 Thorough-Bred White Leghorn Hens 


fourteen months old. Also 5 cocks. Portion of stock 


from Worris Farm. Address 
GEORGE A. KASTNER, - HAMMOND, N. Y. 


Eggs, 13 $1. 00—30 $2. 00 72 Zdorouparee 


dottes, Reds, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 19 i. a wo 
Brahmas, Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Catalog. Sam K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Penn 


4 Special prices for a short 
BABY CHICKS cine "quality $0. wn 
Leghorns, $9 per hundred. Rock and Red chieks, $11.7 
per hundred. Prompt delivery. Send us your order 
Bw R. HUMMER & CO, - FRENCHTCWN, N. ! 


CHICKS $8.00 per 100 


Express prepaid. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, SEWARD N. Y. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


| _— ng ay ure. ies chicks 
this par 


Booki no 
x stock, DAV ip - TAMMOND. “Cortland. N 
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80 MANY BLEMENTS a into the shipping 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same 

our A A. £. that the Dubtishers of this paper can 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un 
broken, nor can they ¢ the of 
We shall continue to exercise. the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


t 
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The Ride XXVIII 


URLED among the pillows of 

her bed that night, she looked 

over the evening papers; read 

with swift heart-sinking that 
the Roaringe Lake fire was assuming 
terrific proportions, that nothing but a 
deluge of rain would stay it now. And 
more signnificantly, except for a 
minor blaze or two, the fire raged al- 
most wholly upon and around the Fyfe 
block of Hmits. 

At twenty minutes of midnight she 
was called to the door of her room to 
receive a _ telegram. It was from 
Linda, and it read: 

“Charlie badly hurt. Can you come?” 

Siella reached for the telephone re- 
ceiver. The night clerk at the C P R 
depot told her the first train she 
could take left at six in the morning. 
That meant reaching the Springs at 
nine-thirty. Nine and a half hours 
to sit with idle hands, in suspense. 
She did not know what tragic 
dencuement awaited there, what she 
could do once she reached there. She 
knew only that a fever of impatience 
burned in her. The message had 
strung her suddenly taut, as if a crisis 
had arisen in which willy-nilly she 
must take a hand. 

So, groping for the relief of action, 
some method of spanning that nine 
hours’ wait, her eye fel! upon a card 
tucked beside the telephone case. 


TAXIS AN] TOURING CARS 
Anywhere Anytime 


She took down the receiver again 
and asked for Seymour 9X. 


“Western Taxi,” a man’s voice 
drawled. 
“T want -to reach Roaring Hot 


Springs in the shortest time possible,” 
she told him rather breathlessly. 
“Can you furnish me a machine and 
a reliable chauffeur?” 

“Roaring Springs?” he 
“How many passengers?” 

“One. Myself.” 

“Just a minute.” 

She heard a faint burble of talk 
away at the other end of the wire. 
Then the same voice speaking crisply. 

“We gotta big six roadster and a 
first-class driver. It'll cost you seven- 
ty-five dollars—in advance.” 

“Your money will be waiting for 
you here,” she answered calmly. 
“How soon can you bring the car 
around to the Hotel Granada?” 

“In ten minutes, if you say so.” 

“Say twenty minutes, then.” 

“Al! right.’ 

She dressed herself, took the ele- 
vator down to the lobby, instructed 
the night clerk to have a maid pack 
her trunk and send it by express to 
Hopyard, care of St Allwoods Hotel 
on the lake. Then she walked out to 
the broad-stepped carriage entrance. 

A low-hung, long-hooded yellow car 
stood there, exhaust purring faintly. 
She paid the driver, sank into the 
soft upholstering beside him, and the 
big six slid out into the street. There 
was no traffic. In a few minutes they 
were on the outskirts of the city, the 
long asphalt ribbon of Wing’s Way 
lying like a_ silver band between 
green, bushy walls. They crossed the 
last car track. The driver spoke to 
her out of one corner of his mouth. 

“Wanna make time, huh?” 

“I want to get to Roaring Lake as 
quickly as you can drive, without tak- 
ing chances.” 

“I know the road pretty well,” he 
assured her. “Drove a party clear to 
Rosebud day before yesterday. I'll do 
the best I can. Can’t drive too fast 
at night. Too smoky.” - 

Ninety miles of road good, bad and 
indifferent, forest and farm and roll- 
ing hill, and the swamps of Sumas 
prairie, lies between Vancouver and 
Roaring Lake. At four in the morn- 
ing, with dawn an hour old, they 
woke the Rosebud ferryman to cross 
the river. Twenty minutés after that 
Stella was stepping stiffly out of the 
mnxchine before Roaring Springs hos- 


repeated. 





Pital. The doctor’s Chinaman was 
on in the garden. She beckoned 
im, 

“You sabe Mr Benton—Charlie 


Benten?” she asked. “He in doctor's 
house?” 

The Chinaman pointed across the 
road. “Mist Bentle obah dah,” he 
said. ‘‘Velly much sick. Missa Bentle 
lib dah, all same gleen house.” 

Stella ran across the way. The 
front door of the cottage stood open 
wide. An electric drop light burned 
in the front room, though it was 
broad day. When she crossed the 
threshold, she saw Linda sitting in a 
chair, her arms folded on the table- 
edge, her head resting on her hands. 
She was asleep, and she did not raise 
a head till Stella shook her shoul- 

er. 

_Linda Abbey had been a _ pretty 
girl, very fair, with apple-blossom 
skin and a wonderfully expressive 





Big Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinclair 


It gave Stella a shock to see 
o gage her suffering by the 
havoc it had wrought. Linda looked 
old, haggard, drawn. There was a 
weary droop to her mouth, her eyes 
were dull, lifeless, just as one might 
look who is utterly exhausted in mind 
and body. Oddly enough, she spoke 
first of something irrelevant, incon- 
sequential. 

“I fell asleep,” she said heavily. 
“What time is it?” 

Stella looked at her watch. 

“Half-past four,’’ she answered. 
“How is Charlie? What happened to 
him ?” 

“Monohan shot him.” 

Stella caught her breath. 
hadn't been prepared for that. 

“Is he—is he—’” she could not utter 
the words. 

“He'll get better. Wait.” Linda 
rose stifly from her seat. A door in 
one side of the room stood ajar. She 
opened it, and Stella, looking over her 
shoulder, saw her brother’s tousled 
head ona pillow. A nurse in uni- 
form sat beside his bed. Linda closed 
the door silently. 

“Come into the kitchen where we 
won’t make a noise,”” she whispered. 

A fire burned in the kitchen stove. 
Linda sank into a willow rocker. 

“I’m weary as Atlas,” she said. 
“T’ve been fretting for so long. Then 
late yesterday afternoon they brought 
him home to me—like that. The doc- 
tor was probing for the bullet when 
I wired you. I was in a panic then, 
I think. MHalf-past four! How did 
you get here so soon? How could 
you? There’s no train.” 

Stella told her. 

“Why should Monohan shoot him?” 
she broke out. “For God’s sake, talk, 
Linda!” 

There was a curious impersonality 
in Linda’s manner, as if she stood 
aloof from it all, as it the fire of her 
vitality had burned out. She lay 
back in her chair with eyelids droop- 
ing, speaking in dull, lifeless tones. 

“Monohan shot him because Charlie 
came on him in the woods setting a 
fresh fire. They’ve suspected him, 
cr some one in his pay, of that, and 
they’ve been watching. There were 
two other men with Charlie, so there 
is no mistake. Monohan got away. 
That’s all I know. Oh, but I’m tired. 
I’ve been hanging onto myself for 
so long. About daylight, after we 
knew for sure that Charlie was over 
the hill, something seemed to let go 
in me. I’m awful glad you came, 
Stella. Can you make a cup of tea?” 

Stella could and did, but she drank 
none of . > -—- A dead weight of 
apprehe lay like lead in her 
breast. wer conscience pointed a 
deadly finger. First Billy Dale, now 
her brother, and, sandwiched in be- 
tween, the loosed fire furies which 
were taking toll in bodily injury and 
ruinous loss. 

Yet she was helpless. The matter 
was wholly out of her hands, and she 
stool aghast before it, much as the 
small child stands aghast before the 
burning house he has fired by acci- 
dent. 

Byfe next. That was the ultimate, 
the culmination, which would leave 
her forever transfixed with remorse- 
ful horror. The fact that already the 
machinery of the law which would 
eventually bring Monohan to book for 
the double lawlessness of arson and 


face. 
her now, 


She 


attempted homicide must be in 
motion, that the Provincial police 
would be hard on his trail, did not 


occur to her. She could only visual- 
ize him progressing step by step from 
one lawless deed to another. And in 
her mind every step led to Jack Fyfe, 
who had made a mock of him. She 
found her hands clenching till the 
nails dug deep. 

Linda’s head dropped over the tea- 
cvp. Her eyelids blinked. 

“Dear,” Stella said tenderly, “come 
and lie down. You're worn out.” 

“Perhaps I'd better,” Linda mut- 


tered. “There’s another room in 
there.” 

Stella tucked the weary girl into 
the bed, and went back to the 


kitchen, and sat down in the willow 


rocker. After another hour the nurse 
came out and prepared her own 
breakfast. Benton was till sleeping. 


He was in no danger, the nurse told 
Stella. The bullet had driven cleanly 
through his body, missing as by a 
miracle any vital part, and lodged in 
the muscles of his back, whence the 
surgeon had removed it. Though 
weak from shock, loss of blood, ex- 
citement, he had.rallied splendidly, 
and fallen into a normal sleep. 

Later the doctor confirmed this. He 
made light of the wound. One 
couldn't kill a young man as full of 
vitality as Charlie Benton with an ax, 
he infcrmed Stella with an optimistic 
smile. Which lifted one burden from 
her mind. 


¢ 


The night nurse went away, and 
another from the hospital took her 
place. Benton slept; Linda slept. The 
house was very quiet. To Stella, 
brooding in that kitchen chair, it be- 
came oppressive, that funeral hush. 
When it was drawing near ten 
o'clock, she walked up the road past 
the corner store and postoflice, and 
so out to the end of the wharf. 


The air was hot and heavy, pun- 
gent, gray with the smoke. Farther 
along St Allwoods bulked miistily 


amid its grounds. The crescent of 
Shore line half a mile distant was 
wholly obscured. Up over the east- 


ern mountain range the sun, hish 
above the murk, hung like a bloody 
orange, rayless and round. No hotel 


guests strolled by pairs and groups 
along the bank. She could under- 
stand that no one would come for 


pleasure into that suffocating atmos- 
phere. Caught in that great bow] of 
which the lake formed the watery 
bottom, the smoke eddied and rolled 
like a cloud of mist. 

She stood awhile gazing at the glassy 
surface of the lake where it spread 
to her vision a little way beyond the 
giles. Then she went back to the 
green cottage. 

Benton lifted alert, recognizing eyes 
when she peeped in the bedroom 
door. 

“Hello, Sis,” he greeted in strangely 
subdued tones. “When did you blow 
in? I thought you'd deserted the 
sinking ship completely. Come on in.” 

She winced inwardly at his words, 


but made no outward sign, as she 
came up to his bedside. The nurse 
went out. 

“Perhaps you'd better not talk?” 
she said. 


“Oh nonsense,” he retorted feebly. 
“I’m all right. Sore as the mischief 
and weak. But I don’t feel as bad as 
I might. Linda still asleep?” 

“T think so,” Stella answered. 

“Poor kid,” he _ breathed; “St*s 
been tough on her. Well, I guess it’s 
been tough on everybody. He turned 
out to be some bad actor, this Mono- 


ee) 
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A good thing 
is to be rich 
—but 
A better thing 


to be beloved of many friends, 





Onna neue ra toencorpenascrrter eervoreeenenneee 


han party. I never did like the 
beggar. He was a little too high- 


handed in his smooth, kid-glove way. 
But I didn’t suppose he'd try to burn 
up a million dollars’ worth of timber 
to satisfy a grudge. Well, he put 
his foot in it proper at last. He'll 
get a good, long jolt in the pen, if the 
boys don’t beat the constables to him 
an’ take him to pieces.” 
“He did start the fire, then?” 
“IT guess so,” Benton replied. “At 
any rate, he kept it going. Did it by 
his lonesome, too. Jack suspected 
that. We were watching for him as 
well as fighting fire. He’d come down 
from the head of the lake in that 
speed boat of his, and this time day- 
light caught him before he could get 
back to where he had her cached, 
after starting a string of little fires 
in the edge of my north limit. He 
had it in for me, too, you know; I 
batted him over the head with a pike- 
pole here at the wharf one day this 
spring, so he plunked me as soon as 
I hollered at him. I wish he'd done 
it earlier in the game. We might have 
saved a lot of good timber. As it 
was, we couldn't do much. Every 
time the wind changed, it would 
break out in a new place—too often 
to be accidental. Damn him!” 
“How is it going to end, the fire?” 
Stella forced herself to ask. “Will you 
and Jack be able to save any timber,” 
“Tf it should rain hard, and if, in 
the meantime, the boys keep it from 
jumping the fire-trails we've cut, I'll 
get by with most of mine,” he said. 
“But Jack’s done for. He won't have 
anything but his donkeys and gear 
and part of a cedar limit on the Tyee, 
which isn’t paid for. He had practi- 
cally everything tied up in that big 
block of timber around the Point. 
Monohan made him spend money like 
water to hold his own. Jack's broke.” 
Stella’s head dropped. 3enton 
reached out an ax-calloused hand, all 
grimy and browned from the stress of 


fire fighting, and covered her soft 
fingers that rested on his bed. 
“It’s a pity everything’s gone to 


Stell,”” he said softly. 
“T’'ve grown a lot wiser in human 
ways the last two years. You taught 
me a lot, and Jack a lot, and Linda 
the rest. It seems a blamed shame 
you and Jack came to a fork in the 


pot like that, 


IL 


road. Oh, he never chirped I've 
just guessed it the last few week I 
owe him a lot that he'll never let me 
pay back in anything but 


good 


will. I hate to see him get the worst 
of it from every direction. He grins 
and doesn't say anything. But I 
know it hurts. There can't be any- 


thing much wrong between you two 


Why don’t you forget your petty 
larceny troubles and start all over 
again?” 

“I can’t,” she whispered ve 


wouldn't work. There's too many 
scars. Poo much that's hard to for- 
F-et.”’ 

“Well, you know about that 
than I do,” Benton said thoughtfully. 
“It all depends on how you feel.’ 


better 


The poignant truth of that struck 
miserably home to her. It was not 
a matter of reason or logic, of her 


making any Sacrifice for her  con- 
science sake It depended solely upon 
the existence of an emotion § she 
could not definitely invoke. She was 
torn by so many emotions, not one of 


which she could be sure was the vital, 
the necessary on lier heart = did 
not cry out for Jack Fyfe, except ina 
pitying tenderness, as she used to feel 
for Jack Junior when he bumped and 
bruised himself She had felt that 


before and held it too weak a crutch 


to lean upon. 


The nurse came in with a cup of 
broth for Benton, and Stella went 
away with a dumb ache in her 
breast, a leaden sinking of her spirits, 
and went out to sit on the porch 


steps. The minutes piled into hour 

and noon came, when Linda wakened 
Stella forced herself to swallow a cup 
of tea, to eat food: then she left 
Linda sitting with her husband and 
went back to the porch steps again 


As she sat there, a man dressed in 
the blue shirt and mackinaw trousers 
and high, calked boots of the logger 
turned in off the road, a burley woods 


man that she recognized as one of 
Jack Fyfe’s crew. 

“Well,” said he, “if it ain't Mrs 
Jack. Say—ah—” 


He broke off suddenly, a perplexed 
look on his face, an uneasiness, a 
hesitation in his manner. 

“What is it, Barlow,” Stella asked 
kindly. “How is everything up the 
lake?” 

It was common enough in her ex- 
perience, that temporary embarrass- 
ment of a logger before get. . She 
krew them for men with boyish souls, 
boyish instincts, rude simplicities of 
heart. Long ago she had revised those 
first superficial estimates of them ase 
gross, hulking brutes who worked 
hard 
and calloused by their occtpation 
They had their weaknesses, but their 
virtues of abiding loyalty, their rock- 
less generosity, their simple direrct- 
ness, were great indeed. They took 
their lives in their hands on skidvead 
an spring board, that such as’ Sho 
might flourish. They did not under 
stand that, but she did. 

“What is it, Barlow?" she repeated 
“Have you just come down the lake?” 

“Yes’m,” he answered. “Say, Jack 


don’t happen to be here, does he?" 

“No, he hasn't been here,’ she told 
him. 

“What's wrong?” Stella demanded 
She had a swift divination that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Oh, I dunno’s anything's wrong, 
particular,” Barlow replied, “Only— 


well, Lefty he sent me down to see 

if Jack was at the Springs. We ain't 

seen him for a couple uh days.” 
“And he has not come down the 


lake?” 

“T guess not,” the logger said. “Oh, 
I guess it’s all right. Jack's pretty 
skookum in the woods Only Lefty 
got uneasy. It’s desperate hot and 
smoky up there.” 

“How did you 
you going back 
abruptly. 

“I got the Waterbug,” 


down”? Are 
she asked 


come 
soon?” 


Barlow told 


her. “I’m goin’ right straight back.’ 
Stella looked out over the smoky 
lake and back at the logger again, a 


born of intolerable 
feeling that she 


sudden resolution 
uncertainty, of a 


could only characterize as_ fear, 
sprang full-fledged into her mind. ., 
“Wait for me,” she said. “I'm 


going with von 


The Waterbug limped. Her engine 


misfired continuotsiy, and Parlow 
lacked tne mechanical knowleige to 
remedy its ailment. He was sotisfied 
to let it pound away, so iong as it 
would revolve at all. So the boat 
moved siowly through that encom- 


passing smoke at less than half speed 


Outwardly the once spick and span 
cruiser bore every mark of hard 
usage. Her topsides were foul, her 


decks splintered by the tramping of 

caiked boots, grimy with soot and 

cinders. It seemed to Stella that every- 
[To Page 14.] 
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Character 
PHILIP B, STRONG 
Rich epaulets and gilded sword 
Prove not the wearer truly brave 
And noble,” though so fin the word, 
Is oft the title of a knave 
There is more precious wealth than 
gold, 


The eye sees not life's better part; 
More worth than rank is right, I hold— 


Than honors high, an honest heart. 


Ah. character, wherever found, 
Is earth’s one wholly royal thing: 
The humblest serf, with virtue cre wned, 
Hath glory o'er polluted king. 
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Valuable When Away 
PLOWER, RENSSELAER ©O, N Y 
[$1, First Prize] 
I have a three-well fireless 
olding an eight-quart and two four- 
quart utensils. [ also have three 
small three-cornered utensils holding 
wo quarts each and fitting together 
m one well. I have used my cooker 
for over a year and now would not 
manage the meals for 


MRS fF. 


cooker 


feel able to 
the men without it. 

Today I left quite early in the 
morning, leaving in the cooker, pork 
tew, coffee, coddled apples, and pdta- 
oes My husband cooked the ham- 
burg steak on the oil stove and the 
dessert and the rest were all covered 
n the table. The dinner was boil- 
ine hot when he opened the cooker 
and I had a lovely day. 

Last week I received an uw expected 


nvitation to go to the city. I pre- 
pared the dinner tor the cooker: Po- 
Tato oup, corn cote beef gravy, 
nd potatoes The cold roast beef 
and dessert were Mm the refrigerator. 
The coffee I boil, then strain, the 
eorn | prepared tor the table, the 
gravy poured in the other three-cor- 
nered utensil and one well is full I 
in cither nea these and place in the 
ooker or else set them In over a ho 
diator They do not need both. The 
otatoc filled one four-quart utens! 
nd the oup the other, and a note 
n the table told he men where to 
‘ind everythin for dinner, and I had 
nother care ree day 
Soups ooked in the ooker ve 
petter flavor and there is no tiresome 
re to watch Place the bone or meat 
over the fre ind boil briskly for 
ew minutes, also heat the radmtol 
Place in the cooker at night and in 


he morning the stock is ready for 


£€ Add vegetables, allow the soup 
‘o boil briskly, season, reheat radia- 
or and place in the cooke! and your 
cup will) } re.dy when needed 
An old fow n be dressed at night, 
placed in the ooker and vil ook 
hile we sleep. In the morning open 
remove the at, season, re heat and 
replace in the ooker. The fowl] will 
re tende and the gravy can be made 
over the oil stove in a few minutes 
Sometiny 1 make pot pie but in 
anv case, there as been no long, tire- 
ome fire to watch, and IT am not 
irried or Saving the fat Is a 
reat econoni\ oo \ owl me too 
old can be ooked m he cooker be- 
ween breaktast na dinner tine 
To roust youn chicken rl the 
icken around in the itensi add 
o or three blespoon of water 
ce int ooker oven not radi 
and with another hot radiator In 
op « hye tensil Tt will roast in 
be tive STL INe rhe is if in an oven 
na the thivo i better Any meit 
n be roasted in. the ime \ 
heap ut of bes can be boile n 
‘ ooker iken out nd browned 
over the oil stove, and are delicious 
To boil " brin to a brisk 
‘ tor abo e minutes nd place 
" ‘ ooker ove ot radiat« 
OOK bout n is if ove ove 
! or pe n the cooked over 
for soup, and rice can be be d 
no fear < burning 
n the summer I keep one tens 
‘ with < ater from dinne! 
! n | It ive eatin 
( oO ppe dish« = ‘ 
we ( ccep thing col 
kee} n ‘ old the 
é I have ood refrig« o1 
n < for ookin only 
on mv cooke! 1old 2 0 ’ 
ne nd the oatmeal It cook our 
‘ h night mos econon ly 
he ereal swells more nd 
ntity 
’ 4 
‘ ‘ on n ne 
or title n t ? 
nh el ‘ ‘ ‘ oO the 
ve ome ‘ ‘ or Ile 
eling ok w the men t n i 
ood ‘ dinner My hust ad ssays 
1 ‘ n t coor ve 
4 vatehins I for 
n ne needin on cooking that 
on need me orr é the dinner 
I n ? P < he vav 


nd off one’s mind and yet cooking 
by itself, and the food will be ready 
when needed. 

I could not begin to tell you of the 
many ways I find to use my cooker. 
It always saves that nervous strain of 
preparing meals, but it took me 
months to learn to use it, and I keep 
finding out new ways to make it save 
my strength. 





Makeshift Cooker 

MRS A. C. MOORE, OSWEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

I wish to tell of my fireless cooker 
experience. One of the hottest da, 
last summer I wanted to have boiled 
meat for supper. I cooked the meat 
on my stove until it began to boil, 
then I took it off and put a newspaper 
on a couch, set the meat on it, cov- 
ered the sides and top with news- 
paper and then piled all the pillows 
| could find around it. At supper 
time 1 took the pillows and papers 
away and the meat was steaming hot 
and well cooked, ready to eat. It took 
about five hours to cook this bec 
Some meat takes less time to cook. 
I have also cooked soups in this man- 
ner. It is not difficult and saves a 


good deal of heat 





The Hay Box 

MRS MARIA MEYJES, SUFFOLK CO, NY 

Aside from my _ pressure canner, 
my fireless cooker is the best labor- 
saving utensil I have in the house. 
The standard-made cookers have the 
disadvantage of costing quite a little, 
and the size is sometimes not suflicient 
for a big household. A homemade 
tireless cooker performs the same pur- 
pose as the standard-made cookers, 
but is cheaper and more. practical. 
I took a big box, lined the inside with 
newspapers, and stuffed the bottom 
tte 5 inehes high with hay, as tightly 

possibile, 

W hen this was done I put in two par- 

ons. The cooking vessels, which hold 
about enough for a meal, were put 
in and stuffed all around with hay 
intil the cover of the vessel was 
reached Lifting out the pot, the hay 
tands like a wall and is easily lined 
vith cotton, nailed at the sides of the 
box to make it look cleaner and last 
onger In the third partition I left 
the ay uneovered, though I can put 
ery big dishes in and very small 
ones, stufling the empty space with 
newspapers. Three pillows’ stuffed 
with hay and reaching up to the cover 
o. the box tinish my fireless cooker. 

Early in the morning I prepare 
dinner, put it in the haybox and don't 
cok at it any more until quarter to 12 
o'clock. Have things actually boiling 
and the vessel absolutely full, and 
1e results will not fail. All things 
which require a long cooking im- 
prove in the cooker, like soups, stews, 
ereals. boiled meats, rice and maca- 
rceni Meats I cook on the stove a’ out 
half an hour before placing in box, 
other things not so long. Rice, oat- 
meal and macaroni I just have come 
to a boil. One will be surprised to 
ee after some hours how all the 
water has disappeared and the food 
is doubled in size. 

To make milk rice I always take 
1 p of rice to 6 cups milk, and some 

for water rice 1 cup rice to 3 


ps water 





Preserving for Pin Money 


ARLO'PTE MARSHALL, BALTIMORE CO., MD 


T.ast vear my neighbor, Mrs_ Lee, 
ooked into her garden and beheld 
div tomatoes and sugar corn goings 
o waste. There were hardly sufficient 


commission 


huantities to send to a 
‘ decay. 


oust but too much to let 
Mrs Lee, forthwith, “put up” air- 
ieht. eight dozen cans of tomatoes 


nd corn tor soup She believed she 


micht St eighteen cans for her 
TaMI.Y 

Now. farm women are often sighing 
nd metaphor liv “gnashing their 
teeth hecause they cannot make 
extra money for their own thin 


purse Watch vour opportunity and 
rasp it firmly when it comes, like 
Mrs Lee This little housewife went 
‘line down the Chesapeake Bay one 
ovely Gav of sunhine and biue sk) 
Along were some itv friends. She 
mentioned casually her eight dozen 
ns of tomatoes and corn “May I 
dozen, Mrs Lee?” asked 


e four 
well-to-do woman, Needless to 

. Mrs Lee sold them to her. 
Over the phone next day the cus- 
tomer called Mrs Lee and asked her 
vould she eare to take orders for 
or r vegetables and fruits. Now, 
Mrs Lee had let nothing waste. Her 
preserve room was overflowing with 
acliciou ams, preserves and canned 
fruit: It was now late August. The 


on 


ne 


I 


first customer's next neighbor gave an 
order. Mrs Lee by October had sold 
a little more than fifty-eight dollars 
worth. The goods were delivered in 
October and in nearly all instances 
arrangements were made for the re- 
turn of all emptied containers next 
season. 

Even through the winter phone 
orders came for jellies, pickles, etc, 
Mrs Lee spared them, if possible, 
knowing that it would mean orders 
this season. Quince jelly has a great 
pcpularity. Glasses containing a little 
less than half a pint are sold at fifteen 
cents. The price, however, will be 
higher this season. 

Every magazine tells you there is 
an increasing demand for homemade 
preserves. If you have an idea of go- 
ing into this, go first to the best fancy 
grocery store in your nearest’ town 
or city and get their prices and then 
fix yours. Containers are high this 
season. 





Garden Pests 

MRS W. TRICKEY, ONTARIO COUNTY, N ¥ 

After many misgivings, on account 
of the cold, backward spring, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that most 
of my garden seeds have germinated. 
It has been an ideal spring for onions, 
parsnips, salsify, beets, carrots, let- 
tuce and peas, but the few hills of 
sweet corn, squash, and cucumbers 

















A Bud Among the Roses 


that I planted as an_ experiment, 
knowing how easily they rotted, have 
failed me, I shall now make a more 
extensive planting of these vegetables, 
and for a_ succession still another 
planting of sweet corn the middle of 
June. 

I raise the “Delicious’ winter 
squash (than which there is no bet- 
ter), and as it matures much quicker 
than the Hubbard, it can be planted 
up till the middle of June. Cucum- 
hers for pickles may be planted as 
late as the 4th of July and yet do well. 
One cannot plant a garden and then 
sit down and watch it grow, but must 
be ever on the alert, for the bugs, 
worms, ete, that are such a menace. 
In gardening, as in everything else, 
“eternal vigilance” is the price of suc- 
cess, 

I have found many cutworms in 
the ground this spring. These are 
very severe on young cabbage, turnip, 
and tomato plants just set out. They 
feed almost exclusively at night. By 
looking over the plants early in the 
morning, one will find that wherever 
there has been a plant cut off, the 
worm has burrowed just beneath the 
surface at the root of the plant, and 
may easily be dug out and crushed, 
and then the plant may be replaced. 
For this reason I like to raise my own 
plants, I have found the black and 
vellow striped beetle that works on 
squash and cucumber vines more 
troublesome in “muggy” weather, just 
hefore and after a_ thunderstorm. 
They are usually found feeding on 
the underside of the first leaves. 
Careful hand picking is about’ the 
surest way of exterminating them, 
Uthough a dusting of pyrethrum 
powder, flour, wood ashes, or road dust, 
is good. Air-slaked lime scattered 
about the hill (not too close to the 
plant) will also act as a deterrent. Care- 
fut and frequent cultivation will so 


’ 


stimulate the crop as to soon bring it 
beyond their power to hurt. 

The large, black beetle or “stink 
bug” is one of the worst enemies to 
combat as it sucks the juices from 
the plant, and also lays eggs on the 
underside of the second or third 
leaves (and I-think not on any of the 
later ones that come out) which will 
hatch in September and work great 
havoc. These eggs are covered with a 
gluc-like substance so that they adhere 
very closely to the leaf, but may be 
torn off and crushed. If one will lay 
pieces of old shingles or something 
similar among the vines they will 
congregate under them through the 
night and maybe killed in the morn- 
ing. I have known grubs, the larve 
of some moth, to hatch in the vine 
next to the root and injure it mate- 
rially, but if one will throw a shovel- 
ful of damp earth on the next joint 
new roots will form, and thus save 
the plant. 

I shall spray my vines with bor- 
deaux mixture this year, as a fungi- 
cide, as they are liable to a blight. 
Above all things keep ahead of the 
weeds. It is the proverbial “stitch in 
time” that .makes gardening easy and 
prcfitable 





Drying and Evaporation 


Drying or evaporation is for many 

fruits or vegetables cheaper and more 
satisfactory than any other method of 
preservation, and the product is more 
easily stored than fruits and vege- 
tables put up in cans. Drying or evap- 
orating may be done by the use of 
the sun’s heat, by the use of artificial 
heat, or by the combination of both, 
it is generally believed that higher 
quality and better color are obtained 
by evaporation, while drying is inex- 
pensive since neither fuel nor special 
equipment are required. 
: The higher quality of the evapora- 
tion products, especially the fruits, is 
due largely to the conversion of some 
of the starch into sugar through the 
influence of the high temperature dur. 
ing the first stages of the process, 
This same result can be had to some 
degree by a combination of evap- 
oration and drying, that is, by 
starting the drying process over 
the kitchen range or in the oven. For 
evaporating small quantities of fruits 
and vegetables in the home some type 
of kitchen stove evaporator or some 
sort of a makeshift device will be 
found efficient. Occasionally.one may 
find the oven of the kitchen stove 
utilized as an evaporator. Anyone 
handy with tools can construct a 
homemade affair which will give sat- 
isfactory results where small quanti- 
ties are to be handled. 

In drying fruits and vegetables the 
the products are spread on clean 
colths on a low flat shed roof, or 
on a platform of suitable size, high, 
sloping, a little to the south, and set 
up in a sheltered place. In the earlier 
days the pioneers strung such prod<- 
ucts as apples, peaches, pumpkins and 
squashes on strings which were hung 
on the side of the house on sunny 
days, and around a kitchen stove dur- 
ing rainy weather. A process called 
sealding, which subjects the products 
that are to be dried to a relatively 
high temperature, will save time and 
result in a higher quality of product. 

Three methods of drying have been 
found by specialists in the department 
of agriculture to give satisfactory re< 
sults. These are sun drying, drying 
by artifi¢ial heat and drying with air 
blasts, as before an electric fan. Trays 
for drying by any one of these meth- 
eds, as well as tray frames for use 
over stoves or before fans can be made 
satisfactorily at home. Frames and 
trays for use with artificial heat may 
be purchased complete if desired. 

Homemade trays may be made of 
side and end boards three-fourths of 
an inch thick and two inches wide, 
and bottom boards of lathing spaced 
one-fourth of an inch. If desired, 
one-fourth-inch galvanized wire mesh 
may be tacked to the side and end 
boards to form the bottoms of the 
trays. Frames for use before fans 
may be made of wood of convenient 
size. Frames for use with artificial 
heat should be made of noninflam- 
mable material to as great an extent 
us possible. 

As many as six trays may be placed 
one above the other when artificial 
heat is used. In drying before a fan 
the number of trays that may be 
placed one above the other will de- 
pend, toa large extent, upon the diam~ 
eter of the fan. In drying in the sun, 
trays as described may be used or the 
products to be dried may be sp 
on sheets of paver or muslin held im 
place by weights. d 

Vegetables and fruits will dry bets 
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No 8477—From a Yard of Cloth 


ter if sliced. They should be cut into 
slices one-eighth to one-fourth of an 
inch thick. If thicker they may not 
dry thoroughly. While drying the 
products should be turned or stirred 
from time to time. Dried products 
should be packed temporarily fér 
three or four days, and poured each 
day from one box to another to bring 
about: thorough mixing, so that the 
whole mass will have a uniform de- 
gree of moisture. If during this “con- 
ditioning’’ any pieces of the products 
are found to be too moist they should 
be returned to the trays and dried 
further. When in condition the prod- 
ucts may be packed permanently in 
tight paper bags, insect proof paper 
boxes or cartons, or glass or tin 
containers. 

The department offers the following 
recipes: Spinach and parsley—Spin- 
ach that is in prime conditions for 
greens should be prepared by careful 


washing and removing the leaves 
from the roots. Spread the leaves on 
trays to dry thoroughly. They will 


dry much more promptly if sliced or 
chopped. 

Beets—Select young, quickly grown, 
tender beets, which should be washed, 
pared, sliced about an eighth of an 
inch thick, and dried. 

Turnips should be treated in the 
same way as beets. 

Carrots should be well grown, but 
varieties having a large woody core 
should be avoided. Wash, pare and 
slice crosswise into pieces about an 
eighth of an inch thick. 

Parsnips should be treated in the 
same way as carrots. 

Onions—Remove the outside papery 
covering. Cut-off tops and roots. 
Slice into one-eighth-inch pieces and 
dry. 

Cabbage — Selected well-developed 
heads of cabbage and remove all 
loose, outside leaves. Split the cab- 
bage, remove the hard, woody core, 
and slice the remainder of the head 
with a kraut cutter, or other hand- 
Slicing machine. All these products 
should be “conditioned” as described 
above. 

Beet Tops—Tops of young beets in 
Suitable condition for greens should 
be selected and washed carefully. 
Both the leaf stalk and blade should 
be cut into sections about one-fourth 
inch long and spread on screens and 
dried. Swiss chard and celery should 
be prepared in the same way as beet 
tops. ’ 
Rhubarb—Choose young and succu- 
lent growth. Prepare as for stewing 
by skimming the stalks and cutting 
into pieces about one-fourth inch to 
one-half inch in length, and dry on 
trays. All these products should be 
“conditioned” as described. 

Raspberries—Sort out imperfect 
berries, spread select berries on trays 
and dry. Do not dry so long that they 
become hard enough to rattle. The 
drying should be stopped as soon as 
the berries fail to stain the hand 
when pressed. Pack and “condition.” 








Recipes 
Radish Greens 
* When gathering radishes, don’t 
throw away the greens. Wash them 


well, free from all grit and dirt. then 
Put into boiling water with salt and 
a little soda. Boil until tender, then 
Strain and season with butter, pepper 
and salt; they are delicious.—[Mrs J. 
8. Roberts, Cayuga County, N Y. 
Currants Without Cooking 
Pick the currants from stems, wash 
and drain. Put them in an #arthen 
dish and mash carefully. Measure and 
allow as much sugar as you have cur- 
rants, and mix thoroughly. Sterilize 
your best fruit jars and use new rub- 
ber rings. Fill up jars without heat- 
ing fruit, seal and put in a cool, dark 





place. You will find them very nice 
and fresh when wanted. I never lost 
one can.—[{Mrs C. E. Aldrich, Ontario 
County, N Y. 

Rhubarb with Strawberries 


Prepare the rhubarb stalks as for 
sauce, not peeling them, but washing 
thoroughly. Cut in %-inch pieces 
and stew in a little water until it can 
be crushed, fine. Have an _ equal 
measurement of strawberries, which 
should be crushed before cooking. 
Mix the rhubarb and _ strawberries. 
Add the same quantity of sugar as of 
both berries and rhubarb. Mix well 
and cook slowly until thick. They 
need close attention and frequent 
stirring. Some prefer. strawberries 
fixed this way, to the “all” strawberry 
jam. If cooked down thick enough 
it will keep nicely in jelly cups. When 
cold pour a little melted paraffin over 
the top.—[C. A. B., Tioga County, 
New York. 

Cherries 


For canning use sweet cherries. Do 
not pit them. If you must use sour 
cherries, which have a peculiar rich- 
ness, remove the seeds. After pitting 
them soak them overnight. This not 
only makes them less tart but plumps 
them. They are very delicious for 
pies in winter and in the early spring 
when one wonders “what to have.” If 
using sour cherries for preserves use 
pound to pound. If the fruit is sweet 
or mildly acid use one-half pound to 
two-thirds pounds of sugar to one 
pound of fruit. If you desire a beau- 
tiful cherry preserve, boil two pounds 
of sugar and one cup of water. Then 
put in the fruit and let it boil five 
minutes in the syrup. Remove cherries 
to jars, boil syrup until it jellies, 
then pour over fruit in the jars and 
seal.—[ Marylander. 


Tutti Frutti 


Put 1 pint of white, 
fine Batavia brandy into a 2-gallon 
stone jar that has a tightly fitting 
cover or top. Then for every pound of 
fruit, in prime condition and perfectly 
dry, which you put in the brandy, use 
% of a pound of granulated sugar. 
Stir every day so that sugar will be 
dissolved, using clean, wooden spoon. 
Every sort of fruit may be used, be- 
ginning with strawberries and ending 
with plums. One pound of black 
cherries gives a rich color, be sure and 
hav> them. Strawberries, blackber- 
ries, apricots, cherries, sweet and sour 
peaches, plums, are all used, and 
currants and _ grapes. Plums and 
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No 8427—Neat Rompers 


grapes should be skinned and seeded. 
Apricots and peaches peeled and cut 
in quarters or eighths or dice, cher- 
ries must be seeded, quinces may be 
steamed until tender. The jar must 
be kept in a cool, dry place, and the 
daily stirring must never be forgot- 
ten, for that is the secret of success. 
You may use as much of one sort of 
fruit as you like, and it may be put 
in from day to day, just as you hap- 
pen to have it. The preserves will be 
ready for use within a week after 
the last fruit is put in, and will keep 
for a number of months. We have 
found it good eight months after 
making.—[Mrs R. M. Ryan, Sussex 
County, Del. 
Currant Preserves 

One pound of sugar to 1 of fruit: 
boil slowly 20 minutes, then add 1 
pound of raisins to 3 of fruit, and 
boil 10. minutes. Lemons may be 
added if iiked, but add last and do 
not boil but a minute—[Mrs J. C. 
Wheeler, Cortland County, N Y 


Pineapple and Strawberry Jam 

For a relish that will be liked by 
old and young, cook together 3 quarts 
of strawberries, 1 medium sized pine- 
apple and sugar enough to make quite 
sweet. Put all in a double boiler and 


‘ 
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stew until thick like jam, then bottle 
and seal.—[{Mrs E. R. Irwin, Herki- 
mer County, N Y. 





Neuritis 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
This is a disease which has become 
very fashionable of late, particularly 
in cities, where every pain is apt to 
be labeled “‘Neuritis,"”” just as freely 
and with about the same degree of ac- 
curacy as every cold is dignified with 
the title of ‘“‘Grippe.” On the other 
hand I have received many letters, 
Pe 
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No 8423—Cool and Comfortable 


asking me to tell what was afflicting 
ths writer, who exactly described a 
case of real neuritis. 

Neuritis is not rheumatism, al- 
though it is sometimes brought on by 
cold and damp, and apparently cured 
by a warm, dry climate; it is not 
neuralgia, although it is an affection 
of the nerves and the course of the 
nerve may sometimes be traced by 
the tenderness of the surface. 

The Greek work for nerve is 
“neuron;” “itis” is a termination al- 
Wwoys meaning inflammation, as “al- 
gia” always means pain; the word 
*“: euritis’” exactly describes the dis- 
case, inflammation of the nerve. There 
are two varieties, localized, which is 
confined to one nerve or set of nerves 
and thus to one part of the body, and 
multiple, where the cause is in the 
system, and any or all nerves may 
be affected alike. The principal 
causes of multiple neuritis are acute 
fevers, poisons and alcohol; this 
form of neuritis need not be further 
ecnsidered here since it is not very 
common, and is not what is generally 
meant by the name. 

Localized neuritis results from pro- 
longed and severe exposure to cold, 
from blows or long-continued pressure 
on the nerve, from constant use of a 
certain set of muscles without giving 
them proper opportunity for rest and 
recuperation of nerve force, and from 
extension of inflammation from other 
disessed parts. For instance, a bit 
of diseased bone in the nose may 
cause severe neuritis of the face, per- 
sisting long after the original cause 
ha. been refnoved. One of the worst 
cases of neuritis that I have met, 
where the man lay in a darkened 
room for months in great agony, I 
fully believe to have been in large 
part the direct result of decayed 
teeth, which had been neglected for 
years. 

The best treatment for neuritis is 
rest, warmth, and building up the 
general system, not forgetting that 
the mind is a part of that system and 
must be included in the uplift. The 
case to which I have referred was 
finally completely cured after nearly 
a year of absolute rest in bed. A 
wcman who could not. raise her hands 
to her head and did not comb her 
own hair for two years now drives her 
automobile and takes all the care of 
a large house. Rest and care of her 
general health cured her. Another 
woman for several years was awak- 
ened every night by pain and tingling 
in her arms, she dropped articles be- 
cause her hands grew numb, and 
eculd not perform any action con- 
tinuously, like sewing, knitting, or 
beating cake. Circumstances forced 
ter to live in a hotel in the South for 
three ‘months, with no time for sew- 
ing, fancywork or housework, and 
where the temperature was over SO 
derrees every day. During the seven 
years since her return, she has done 
her own housework, and sometimes 
knits as much as six hours daily, all 
without the slightest symptoms of 
neuritis. 

I do not believe it possible to cure 
neuritis without rest, not necessarily 
rest in bed, but disuse, partly or en- 
tirely, of the part affected. This 
scunds like hard and even impossible 
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dcctrine to be given to busy and over- 
wcrked housewives, but it ic the un- 
pleasant truth. After the neuritis is 
sured, the old occupation may often 
be resumed without ill effects if care 
and moderation are exercised, but it 
is wise to change the work and use a 
different set of muscles if possible. It 
should not be forgotten that the gen- 
eral health-t@®he has an important 
bearing on this disease, and all 
agencies tending to increase good 
health also lessen the liability to 
neuritis. 





For the Little Lads 


Garments for all ages of boys are 
illustrated in this week's pattern 
Which will you choose? 


No 8477—Rompers from a Yard 


In No S477 one of the most eco- 
nomical patterns with which to make 
rompers for the small children is 
found. The six-months size requires 
only 1% yards of 27-inch materiai, 
while the year size requires one yard 
of the 36-inch material. With this 
pattern the unworn part of a man's 
shirt can be transformed into a gar- 
ment for the little one. As the sleeves 
are not set in, the garment can be 
made in a very short time. Rompers 
are proving so sensible and easy for 
the older children that they now are 
made to fit a baby as young as six 
months. There are two sizes, the 
half-year and the one-year. 

No 8423—Children’s Rompers 

The small boy may not consider 
this suit as fascinating as an Indian 
or a Boy Scout suit r play, but it 
certainly will be a lot cooler and more 
comfortable. His mother will find it 
very easy to make, as it has a kimono 
waist, buttoned at the back, with 
short sleeves. The straight trousers 
are buttoned to the waist all around 


and tiny pockets are stitched on at 
the belt. There is no elastic at the 
knee to bind. Gingham, -galatea 


chambray or kindergarten cloth will 
be suitable material. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The 
4-year size requires 15¢ yards of 36 
inch material, with three-cighths yard 
27-inch contrasting goods. 
No 8427—Children’s Rompers 

The playtime hours of childhood 
should be unhampered by such things 
as fussy clothes, and common sense 
tells us that a pair of rompers is by 
far the most comfortable and practi- 
cal garb that children can wear. The 
one shown in No S427 is cut with 
kimono sleeves and there is a tuck 
over each shoulder to give fullness 
Long sleeves gathered into narrow 
cuffs, or simple elbow sleeves, may be 
used. The lower section of the back 
is left open for a short distance at 
each side scam, and a belt buttons at 
each side of the front, over the 
pockets. The pattern is cut in siges 
1, 3 and 5 years. The 3-year size 
requires 2% yards 27-inch -imaterial, 
with one-half yaré 32-inch contrasting 
goods. 

No 7777—Boys’ Blouse 

A smart and serviceable blouse in 
the combination effect. Either the 
lew, flat collar, which appears to be 
in one with the rever fronts, and Jn 
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No 7777—For the Young Lad 


striped material, or the _ standing 
turnover style may be used to ad- 
vantage. Cuffs on the short sleeves 
match the collar, and a pocket in the 
left front is trimmed to harmonize 
A box-plait down front for the closing 
is noticeably smart. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. To make in 
size 8 requires 1% yards plain 
material and one-half yard *6-inch 
striped. If made in all one material, 
2% yards 32-inch will be required. 


Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. 
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The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusually charming love story—Margaret Widemer 


The Proposition—IIlI 


OU see, it was found that the 


shock to the nefves, acting on 

an already over-keyed mind 

and bocy, together with some 

s}inal blow, concerning which the 
loctors are still in doubt, had af- 
ted Allan’s power of locomotion. 
(Mr De Guenther certainly did like 


been unable to 
his 


) “He has 
And, which is sadder, 


ong words 
ik since, 


ite of mind and body has become 
adily worse. He can scarcely move 
all now, and his mental attitude 
an only be described as painfully 
orbid—yes, I may say very pain- 
ily morbid, Sometimes he does 

speak at all for days together, 


‘ n to his mother, or his faithful 
endant,” 

(oh, poor boy” said Phyllis. “How 

has he been this way?” 

Seven years this fall,” the an- 

came consideringly. “Is it not, 
le 

ves,” said his wife, “seven years.” 

(>) suid the Liberry Teacher, 

j t as long as she had been work- 

her iving in the big, dusty 
rary. Supposing—oh, supposing 

d had to live a that time in such 

ing . is poor Allan had en- 
and h mother had had to 
ne She f suddenly as if the 

n th (hildren’s Room, with 

er of turbulent little outland 
cos, ere a ufe, sunny paradise 
n comparison 

Mir De Guenther did not speak. He 

I braced himself and was visibly 
ill L-€i ec. 

I have told most of the story 
Isabel, love, aid he last. “Would 
ou not prefs to tell the rest? It is 
at your instance that I have under- 
taken this commission for Mrs Har- 
rington, you will remember.” 

It struck Phylli that he didn't 


think it was a dignified commis- 
sion, at that 


‘Very well, my dear,” 


quite 


said his wife, 


and took up the tale in her swift, soft 
voice, 

“You can fancy, my dear Miss 
Braithwaite, how intensely his mother 
has felt about it.” 


“Indeed, ye ‘said Phyllis pitifully. 


“Her whole life, since the accident, 
has been one long devotion to her 
son. 1 don't think a half hour ever 
passes that she does not see him. But 


in spite of this constant care, as my 
husband has told you, he grows 
steadily worse. And poor Angela has 
nally broken under the strain. She 
was never strong. She is dying now 

they give her maybe two months 
more. 

“Her one anxiety, 
poor Allan's welfare, 


of course, is for 
You can imagine 
had to 


ihvuw you would feel if you 

leave an entirely helpless son or 
brother to the mercies of hired at- 
tendants, however faithful. And they 
have no relatives—they are the last 


of the family.” 

The listening girl began to see. She 
was gecing to be asked to act as nurse, 
perhaps attendant and guardian, to 
this morbid invalid with the injured 
mind and body 

“But how would I be any go 
him than a regular trained nurs 
she wondered. “And they said "he 
had an attendant.” 

She looked questioningly at 
pair, 
“Where does 
i¢ — with a 


for 


the 


come in?” 
certain sweet direc- 
Ncss vhich was sometimes hers 

Wou ldn't 1 be a hireling, too, if—if 
I had anything to do with it?” 

“No,” said Mrs De Guenther 
gravely. “You would not. You would 
nive to be his wife.” 

The Liberry Teacher, 
suit, sat down in her entirely 
commonplace chair in the quiet old 
purlor, and looked unbelievingly at the 
sedate elderly couple who had made 
her this wild proposition. She caught 
er breath. But catching her breath 
did not seem to affect anything that 
ad been said 

‘You see now why I requested you 
to investigate our reputability?” he 


my part 


in her sober 


best 


said. “Such a proposition as _ this, 
especially to a young lady who has 
no parent or guardian, requires a con- 


siderable guarantee of good faith and 
honesty of motive.” 
‘Will you please tell me 


more about 


she asked quietly. She did not 
‘el now as if it were anything which 
had especially to do with her, It 


interesting story 
sentence by 
softly lighted 


emed more like an 
she was unraveling 
entence. The long, 
eld room, with its Stuarts and Sullys, 
and its gracious, gray-haired host and 
hestess, seemed only a _ picturesque 
part of it. Her hostess caught up 
the tale again. 

“Angela has been nearly dis- 
tracted,” she said. “And the idea has 
come to her that if she could find 
rome conscientious woman, a lady, 
and a person to whom what she could 


offer would be a consideration, who 
would take charge of poor Allan, that 
she could die in peace.” 

“But why did you think of asking 
me ”” the girl asked  breathiessly. 
“And why does she want me married 
to him? And how could you or she 
be sure that I would not be as much 
of a hireling as any nurse she may 
have now?’ 

Mrs De Guenther answered the last 
two questions together. 

“Mrs Harrington's idea is, and I 
think rightly, that a conscientious 
woman would feel the marriage tie, 
however nominal, a bond that would 
obligate her to a certain duty toward 
her husband. As to why we selected 
you my dear, my husband and I have 
had an interest in you for some years, 





as you know. We have spoken of 
you as a girl whom we should like 
for a relative 

“Why, isn’t that strange?” cried 
Phyllis, dimpling. “That's just what 
I've thought about you!” 

Mrs De Guenther flushed, with a 
delicate, old shyness. 

“Thank you, dear child,” she said. 


add that we have not 
seen you at your work all these years 
without knowing you to have the kind 
heart and sense of honor requisite to 
feel sure 


“IT was about to 


poor Angela’s plan. We you 
could be trusted to take the place. 
Mr De Guenther has asked his friend 


Mr Johnstone, the head of the library, 
such things as we needed to supple- 
ment our personal knowledge of you. 
You'have everything that could be 
sked, even to a certain cheerfulness 
of outlook which poor Angela, nat- 
urally, lacks in a measure.” 
“But but what _ 


about me?” asked 
Phyllis Braithwaite a little piteously, 
They seemed so certain she was 
what they wanted—was there any- 
thing in this wild scheme that would 
make her life better than it was as 
the tired, ill-paid, light-hearted keeper 
of a roomful of turbulent little for- 
cigners? 


“Unless 
ri ige- 


of mar- 
head— 
much 


you are thinking 
Phyllis shook her 
“you would have at least a 
easier life than you have now. Mrs 
Harrington would settle a liberal in- 
ccme on you, contingent, of course, 
of your faithful wardership' over 
Allan. We would be your only judges 
as to that. You would have a couple 
or more months of absolute freedom 
every year, control of much of your 
own time, ample leisure to enjoy it. 
You would give only your chances of 
actual marriage for perhaps five 
years, for poor Allan cannot live 
longer than that at his present state 
of retrogression, and some part of 
every day to seeing that Allan was 
not neglected. If you bestow on him 
half of the interest and effort I have 


known of your giving any one of a 
dozen little immigrant boys, his 
mother has nothing to fear for him.” 

The Liberry Teacher sat silent, her 
eyes on her slim hands, that were 
roughened and reddened by constant 
hurried washings to get off the dirt of 
the library books. It was true—a 


good deal of it, anyhow. And one thing 
they had not said was true also: her 
supniness and accuracy and strength, 
her stock-in-trade, were wearing thin 
under the pressure of too long hours 
and too hard work and too few per- 
sonal interests. Her youth was worn 
down. And—marriage? What chance 


of love and marriage had she, a 
working-girl alone, too poor to see 
anything of the class of men_ she 
would be willing to marry? She had 
not for years spent six hours with 
a man of her own kind and age. She 
had not even been specially in love, 
that she could remember, since she 
was grown up. She did not feel much, 


now, as if she ever would be. All that 
she had to give up in taking this 
offer was her freedom, such as it was 
—and those fluttering perhapses that 
whisper such pleasant promises when 


you are young. But, then, she 
wouldn't be young so very much 
longer. 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 





Famous Men Who Were Poor 
EDITH PETERS 

1. Horace Greeley was the son of a 
New Hampshire farmer and obliged 
to work hard from his earliest years. 

2. Andrew Jackson was born in a 
log cabin in North Carolina, and was 
reared in the school of hard work. 

3. James A. Garfield was another 


log-cabin lad. A farmer boy and a 
worker on a canal. 
4. Abraham Lincoln not only was 


born in a log cabin, but lived in one 


until he was a man. 


5. James K. Polk lived and worked 
on a new and rugged farm in North 


Carolina all his boyhood, then clerked 
in a country store. 

G. Benjamin Franklin’s early strug- 
gles with poverty are well known. A 
printer’s boy, he became “one whom 
all Europe held in high estimation. 


7. James Buchanan lived in boyhood 
in a cabin in the Allegheny moun- 
tains. His father was a pioneer. 

8. Stephen Girard, once the richest 
man in America, was born in France 
and came to America when 14 years 
old. He was a cabin boy in early life. 

9. Martin Van Buren was born in 
New York. His parents’ circum- 
stances were humble and a common 
school education was his only prepara- 
tion for future life. 

10. David Crockett was a Tennessee 


lad whose only schooling was two 
months’ instruction in reading and 
writing. 


11. Daniel Boone was born in Vir- 
ginia in lowly circumstances. As a 
pioneer and explorer he had no equal. 

12. John Marshall, afterward chief 
justice of the United States, was a Vir- 
ginia boy whose circumstances: and 
education in youth were limited. 

If any lesson is to be drawn from 
this list of poor boys who became 
noted men it is that no one can be 
kept down who wishes to rise. 





Big Timber 
{From Page 11.] 


thing and everyone on and about 
Roaring Lake bore some mark of that 
holocaust raging in the timber, as if 
the fire were some malignant disease 
menacing and marring all that it af- 
fected, and affecting all that traflicked 
within its smoky radius. 

But of the fire itself she could see 
nothing, even when late in the aiter- 
noon they drew into the bay before 
her brother’s camp. A heavier smoke 
cloud, more pungent of burning pitch, 
blanketed the shores, lifted in blue, 
rolling masses farther back. A greater 
heat made the air stifling, causing the 
eyes to smart and grow waterly. That 
was the only difference. 

Barlow laid the Waterbug alongside 


the float. He had already told her 
that Lefty Howe, with the greater 
part of Fyfe’s crew, was extending 


and guarding Benton's fire-trail, and 
he half expected that Fyfe might have 
turned up there. Away back in the 
smoke arose spasmodic coughing of 
donkey engines, dull resounding cf 
ax-blades. Barlow led the way. They 
traversed a few hundred yards of 
path through brush, broken tops, and 
stumps, coming at last into a fairway 
cut through virgin timber, a sixty-foot 
strip denuded of every growth, great 
firs felled and drawn far aside, brush 
piled and burned. A breastwork from 
which to fight advancing fire, it ran 
away into the heart of a smoky forest. 
Here and there blackened, fire- 
seorched patches abutted upon its 
northern flank, stumps of great trees 
smoldering, crackling yet. At the first 
such place, half a dozen men were 
busy with shovels blotting out streaks 
of fire that crept along in the dry leaf 
mold. No, they had not seen Fyfe. 
But they had been blamed busy. He 
might be up above. 

Half a mile beyond that, beside the 
first donkey shuddering on its an- 
chored skids as it tore an eighteen- 
inch cedar out by the roots, they came 
on Lefty Howe. He shook his head 
when Stella asked for Fyfe. 

“He took twenty men around to the 
main camp day before yesterday,” said 
Lefty. “There was a piece uh timber 
beyond that he thought he could save. 
I—well, I took a shoot around there 
yesterday, after your brother got hurt. 
Jack wasn’t there. Most of the boys 
vas at camp loadin’ gear on the 
secows. They said Jack’s gone around 
to Tumblin’ Creek with one man. He 
wasn’t back this mornin’, So I thought 
maybe he'd gone to the Springs. I 
dunno’s there’s any occasion to worry. 
He might ’a’ gone to the head uh the 
lake with them constables that went 
vp last night. How’s Charlie Benton?” 

She told him briefly. 

“That’s good,” said Lefty. “Now, 
I'd go around to Cougar Bay, if I was 
you, Mrs Jack. He's liable to come in 
there, any time. You could stay at 
the house tonight. Everything arcund 
there, shacks ‘n’ ail, was burned days 
ago, so the fire can’t touch the house. 
The crew there has grub an’ a cook. I 
kinda expect Jack’ll be there, unless 
he fell in with them constables.” 

She trudged silently back to the 
Waterbug. Barlow started the engine, 
and the boat took up her slow way. 
As they skirted the shore, Stella be- 
gan to see here and there the fierce 
havoc of the fire. Black trunks of fir 
reared nakedly to the smoky sky, lay 
crisscross on bank and beach. No- 
where was there a green blade, a liy- 
ing bush. Nothing but charred black, 
a melancholy waste of smoking litter, 
with here and there a pitch-soaked 
stub still waving its banner of flame, 
or glowing redly. Back of those 
seared skeletons a shifting cloud of 
smoke obscured everything. 

Presently they drew in to Cougar 
Bay. Men moved about on the beach; 
two bulky scows stood nose-on to the 
shore. Upon them rested half a dozen 
donkey engines, thick-bellied, upright 
machines, blown down, dead on their 
skids. About these in great coils lay 
piled the gear of.logging, miles of 
steel cable, blocks, the varied tools of 
the logger’s trade. The Panther lay 
between the scows, with lines from 
each passed over her towing bitts. 
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Stella could see the outline of the 
white bungalow on its grassy knoll. 
They had saved only that, of all the 
camp, by a fight that sent three men 
to the hospital, on a day when the 
wind shifted into the northwest and 
sent a sheet of flame rolling throuch 
the timber and down on Cougar Bay 
like a tidal wave. So Barlow told her. 
He cupped his hands now and called 
to his fellow on the beach. 

No, Fyfe had not come back yet. 

“Go up to the mouth of Tumbling 
Creek,” Stella ordered. 

Barlow swung the Waterbug about, 
cleared the point, and stood up along 
the shore. Stella sat on a cushioned 
seat at the back of the pilot house, 
hard-eyed, struggling against that 
dead weight that seemed to grow and 
grow in her breast. That elemental! 
fury raging in the woods made her 
shrink. Her own hand had helped te 
loose it, but her hands were power- 
less to stay it; she could only sit and 
watch and wait, eaten up with misery 
of her own making. She was horribly 
afraid, with a fear she would not 
name to herself. 

Behind that density of atmosphere, 
the sun had gone to rest. The first 
shadows of dusk were closing in, be- 
tokened bya thickening of the smoke. 
fog into which the Waterbug siowly 
plowed. To port a dimming shore 
line, to star board aft and 
dead ahead water and air merged 
in two boats lengths. Barlow 
leaned through the pilot-house win- 
dow, one hand on the wheel, strain- 
ing his eyes on their course. Sudden- 
ly he threw out the clutch, shut down 
his throttle control with one hand, 
and yanked with the other at the cord 
Which loosened the Waterbug’s shrill 
whistle. 


Dead ahead, almost upon them, 
came an answering toot 
“I thought I heard a_ gas-boat,” 


Barlow exclaimed. “Sufferin’ Jeru- 
salem! Hi, there!” 


[Concluded Next Week] 








Would You Like 
an Extra Half Day In Your Week? 


You can have it by using 


The Whirlpool 
Family Dishwasher 


Washes and dries your dishes in less than 
5 minutes; at the same time doing away 
with this disagreeable task. 


Washes, rinses, sterilizes all china, glass and 
silver in one operation. All you need is to put 
them in the dishwasher, pour the hot suds over 
them, move a handle, and in one minute your 
dishes are w ashed, and washed clean. Another 
small lever discharges your suds. Now pour in 
the rinsing water, and your dishes are cleaned, 
sterilized and dried, all ready for your shelves. 
No danger of breakage, as dishes don’t move. 


The Greatest Household Time and Labor Saver Yet Inventeé 











end at once for thustrated folders telling about this 
aaa Whirlpool Santtary Dishwasher and learn 
how you can secure this extra half day a week. 
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The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


J. H. Frandsen att A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub- 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
practical and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Evcrything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 
be welcomed by thousands as an authority 
on the subject. 

The following are the main subjects dis- 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, M'tk 
Powders, end Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers-—Their Uses in Ice Cream; Flavoring 
Matecriais—Sources and Preparation; Pre- 
paring the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simpie, 
Easy and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 
Including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
ing of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
Sherbets; The Freezing Process; Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream pag Fe 
location and Equipment; rage Paw —~ 
ment; By-Products and ines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Small 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 325 pages. 5% x8 
inches. Net $2.00. 
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COMPLAINT 
Pe ae a nee 
Trade Acceptances 


yoW FARMERS AND RURAL DEALERS MAY 
PROFIT BY USING THEM 

Trade acceptances are being used 
more and more by business men and 
greatly to their profit and convenience. 
Farmers and rural dealers also can 
use them to good advantage and un- 
doubtedly will do so as soon as they 
know more about them. 

What is a “trade acceptance,” It 
is simply a written acknowledgment 
of a debt by the buyer in favor of the 
seller for merchandise that the seller 
has delivered to the buyer. The buyer 
agrees to pay at a certain date, at his 
own bank, to the seller the amount of 
this indebtedness, writing across the 
face of the acceptance the word “Ac- 
cepted,” the date, name of his bank 
and then his signature. This varies 
from the open book account method 
in that it gives the debt a negotiable 
value. 

One advantage of a trade accept- 
ance over am oper account is that it 
makes the buyer pay his bills prompt- 
ly on the date named, and it gives the 
seller a greater borrowing capacity. A 
buyer who gives a trade acceptance 
would be just as careful to pay it 
when due as he would in the case of 
a note, because he would thereby es- 
tablish a good credit standing. 

To illustrate: Suppose a farmer 
named Joseph B. Smith sold to a 
dealer named C. A. Jones of Center- 
ville, N Y¥, $150 worth of potatoes. 
Now Smith would like to get this 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such," you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 





Cente .Y¥. 
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they told him to send 27 cents for re- 
pairs. Even after this the pen was 
found to be useless, so it was returned 
and a refund ‘requested. To date of 
writing this article they have shown 
no disposition to make satisfactory 
adjustment. 


I have received full settlement from 
the Federal Auto supply association, 
«Buffalo, N Y, for the $21.51 sent them 
for tires I find American Agricultur- 
ist a great help, not only in furnish- 
ing good reading matter on farm prob- 
lems and political issues, but in 
adjusting complaints.—[Myron E. 
Blossom, Walker, N Y. 


“Ns: 
Did Not Have to Accept ?” 

I bought a grain drill from Fetzer & 
Co, Springfield, Ill, and paid $25 on ac- 
count, with the understanding that the 
drill would be at my local station on or 
before April 1, 1916. My order was ac- 
cepted, but the drill did not arrive until 
May 23. when my seeding was almost 
done. I paid the freight, about $25, took 
the drill home, but found it would not 
cover the seed and was not what they 
claimed it to be. I had given a note of 
$130 for the balance and Fetzer has sued 
me on that note.—[E, J. E., South Da- 
kota. 

William Fetzer replies: “If this 
drill were not entirely as we repre- 
sented it to be and fully up to a high 
standard of construction, Mr E didn’t 
have to accept it at all at destination 
and to pay the freight.” (!) Fetzer 
adds that “samples of these machines 
sold in 1916 had brought him carload 
orders in 1917.” Later on Fetzer wrote 
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Sample of Acceptance Used in Agricultural Trade 


money at once because he needs it, 
but it isn’t convenient for Jones to 
pay cash. Smith therefore makes out 
a trade Acceptance for the $150, mak- 
ing it payable, for example, in 60 days’ 
and hands it to Jones, who writes 
across its face “Accepted (date),”’ pay- 
able at bank, Centerville, N Y, 
C. A. Jones.” Smith then takes it, 
discounts it at his own bank and re- 
ceives immediately the money that he 
needs. When the 60 days are up, Jones 
pays it when it is presented at his 
bank. 

You may ask in what respect this 
differs from the use of a regular 
promissory note. The difference is as 
follows: A trade acceptance is sup- 
posed to be used only where there has 
been a trade transaction involving the 
actual delivery of merchandise, indi- 
cating that the buyer has had placed 
in his hands something tangible which 
he can sell, the proceeds of the sale 
supposedly being more than sufficient 
{to pay the trade acceptance when it 
falls due. A note may be given by the 
debtor as evidence of a debt of any 
kind, whether there has been an ac- 
tual merchandise sale or not. Thus 
the theory is that the trade acceptance 
has something more substantial be- 
hind it than an ordinary single name 
note. For this reason, other things 
being equal, banks would discount the 
former more readily. One other dif- 
ference is that a trade acceptance is 
usually given for a comparatively 
short time, seldom more than 90 days, 
while a note may run for several 
months or longer. 





Subscriber states that Wayne spe- 
cialty company, Ft Wayne, Ind, sold 
him a stylo pen for duplicating, under 
a three-day trial offer. He returned 
the pen, as being unsatisfactory, and 


that the efforts of the trusts to pre- 
vent the introduction or sale of any 
new improved ideas in farming ma- 
chinery “may have produced more or 
less difficulties of which Mr E is an 
example.” In reply to these state- 
ments, E writes that had the drill 
been what they claimed it to be, he 
would have been satisfied. 

I wrote to William Fetzer Co, Spring- 
field, [1], whether their 3%-inech drill 
would be practical here in the south- 
west. They replied yes, and guaranteed 
to take the drill back and refund the 
purchase price within one year from 
date of sale if not satisfactory. I tried 
out the drill under the supervision of 
our county adviser upon a field of 100 
acres, and averaged three bushels per 
acre where the Fetzer drill had been 
used, against 15 bushels per acre seeded 
with the Van Brundt drill. I do not 
mean to condemn the Fetzer drill. It 
may be all right in other states.—[A. H., 
Kansas. 

‘Fetzer replied tat this purchase 
was made August 6, 1915, refers again 
to the opposition of several trusts, 
claims to have letters from hundreds 
who have used his drill with satisfuc- 
tion, and then repeats the naive state- 
ment above: 

“Had this machine not been as repre- 
sented, Mr H did not have to accept it 
or pay the freight on it. We told him 
that the grain drill was much better 
made than any other grain drill on the 
market, and this must have been true, or 
he wouldn’t have accepted it!” (!) 


Upon our reminding Mr Fetzer that 
such extraordinary statements did not 
satisfy these complainants, and advis- 
ing refund of full amount paid if they 
returned the machine, he said our re- 
quest for such settlement “was inso- 
lent. and unjust,” and our attitude 
“contemptible.” In his letter of Au- 
gust 5, 1915, to H, Fetzer stated: “We 
make a guarantee of 25% increase in 
the crop yield with each. and all of 


these drills that are sold, yet we have 
not a dissatisfied customer anywhere 
in America and no one has ever 
claimed a less increase than 40% min- 
imum.” It is true, as Fetzer states, 
that he never advertised in Northwest 
Farmstead, but do not our readers 
feel that we are right in the belief 
that our folks are entitled to a square 
deal? 





National artint system. that wishes 
to sell a course of instruction for $3, say 
in theiradvertising matter, “post cards, 
birthday cards, pictures and other ar- 
ticles costing 10 cents a dozen untinted 
sell for 50 cents to $1 a dozen when 
tinted.” They ask 10 cents for samples 
and instead of including a dozen un- 
tinted cards, they send but two. There 
is usually a profit in all home work 
schemes—for the promoter of the 
schemes! 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuais or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Walks and Talks 3 

with the Editor z 
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While the Tempest Rages 


Iam alarmed at the tendencies now 
extant in agricultural reform. These 
tendencies seldom take the form of 
concrete suggestions, simply of de- 
structive criticisms, fault-finding and 
brags. Usually they come from polit- 
ical opportunists, or from some job- 
holder who finds his perquisites de- 
nied, or the collection of his unearned 
lucre threatened. There is a lot of 
humbug in the talk also. The threats, 
misrepresentations, false statements 
made assume preposterous propor- 
tions, and are doled out against grange 
officials, farm bureau agents, agricul- 
tural college professors, station work- 
ers, institute speakers and officials of 
farm organizations in general. The 
latest addition to this list is the official 
force of the dairymen’s league, 





be- 


cause these men have been so bold as | 


to demand living prices for the milk 
they make, and to declare in news- 
paper advertising the real value of 
milk as food. 

These critics of men and measures, 
are, as a rule, radical at heart, social- 
istic in principle, many of whom are 
absolutely sincere, single taxers in 
theory, and playing a game of appeal 
to prejudice and passion. They have 
seized upon a condition of unrest 
among farmers, and are using this 
condition to promote their policies and 
theories to their advantage and profit. 
They work on the theory that it is 
best to feather your nest while the 
feathering is good, and anyone who 
would reason, who would seek the 


facts, or endeavor to do the right 
thing, to hoot him down, abuse his 
character, maltreat his integrity, de- 


fame his good name. 

These destructive methods even find 
favor in the farm press, certain or- 
gans fattening on these yellow phi- 
landerings, and stirring up hatred, dis- 
cord, and acrimony to a degree never 
heretofore countenanced in even the 
noisiest, most bitter, or anarchistic 
publications of the I won’t workers, 
extreme laborites or vicious socialists. 
One wonders where all this terrible 
mud-slinging, farm muck-raking, and 
horrible malice all will end.- Certainly 
it is not in the interest of agriculture, 
not for the good of farmers. In the 
end the rank and file in the country, 
if these things continue, will have to 
pay the costs. 

Unfortunately a lot of good people 
who want to see reform come because 
reform is warranted are unconsciously 
caught up in the nets of the unscrupu- 
lous, devil-may-care leaders, and they 
give character and standing to the 
evil schemes of this breed, without 
knowing the help they render them or 
the harm they bring to real agricul- 
tural reform. Personally I prefer to 
seek elsewhere for guidance. I prefer 
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to follow for leaders the farm organ- 
ization workers, the institute directors, 
the grange leaders, the farm college 
professors and station workers, the 
farm bureau men, the dairymen anid 
the fruit growers, rather than thi 
other tribe now so loud mouthed in 
its cries. 

If folks must be hated because they 
believe in property rights, in anti 
socialistic programs, in fair play, in 
living prices for their products, I want 


to be included with them and will 
bear my share of calumny and abuse 
because of my views. But, while 


everything is supercharged with fecl- 
ing and hate, it does not seem out of 


Place to suggest keeping cool heads. 
Let’s have faith in the right, hope in 
honest solution of problems, charity 


ifor those who abuse; and then with 
fidelity we will go forward in the sim 
of true reform and permanent better- 
ment.—[C. W. RB. 





New Farm Bocks 


AN IcE CREAM LItRARY GU!ipr—By W. 
S. Fisk and H. B. Ellenberger of the 
New York state college ot agricul- 
ture. 51xS8 inches. 92 pages. 
Orange Judd company, New York, 
N Y. Price 60 cents. 

This is not a text-book, but a real 


manual to help students to better un- 
derstand the scientific principles on 
which the manufacture of ice cream 
is based. The authors have had many 
years’ experience in teaching students 
how to make ice cream. They have 
prepared a manual for library cxer- 
cises that is certain to commend a 
use in every institution where this im- 
portant food product is made. 





Like Potpie—I have had no exne- 
rience in storing peaches, writes John 
Teats of Dutchess county, N Y. How- 


ever, from what I know about peaches 
they are like potpie, not to be trifled 
with. 
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play any music jn 
the Victor Record 





catalog. 


Write to us for the handsome itlustrated 
Victor catalogs, end the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Salesman Wanted © 


ev pueevenre  eennaavenwere rec eraruat 


We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
= ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 
= travel through the country districts and sell 
= AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 


= The position pays a good salary—many of 
our salesmen are now earning from $1200 


to $2500 a year. 


It is easy work and very pleasant. Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 


Preference will be given to a man owning 
or having the use of a horse and buggy 
or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. Ours 
is a straighforward selling proposition, 
and if you think you have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 
Write quickly—now — T0D A ¥ — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Farm Engineering 


This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 
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Kitchen Drain Clogged 


J. We. Pog ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y 





in the April 7 issue of A ! 
Agriculturist Mrs E. P. B. complain 
about the waste pipe leading from the 
Kiichen sink backing up, and asks for 

remedy. As my method has been 
successful, I want to pass it alongs 

[ have a cellar drain of four sewer 
pipes, into which our sink drain runs. 
A large No 9 telegraph wire lies in the 
pipe and when the drain becomes 
clogged or when I think it needs at- 
tention I fasten a piece of chain to 
this wire in the cellar and also an- 
other wire to the chain, then I go to 
the inside end of the drain and pull 
the chain through the pipe, at the 
same time dragging in the other piece 
of wire. If the chain is of a fair size, 
one operation is enough Then I cut 
the chain off the wire which was 
dragged into the pipe, putting the 
chain and the wire that was in the 
pipe away until needed for the next 
operaton. Be sure that the wire that 
is left in the drain is fastened in the 
cellar, as someone might accidentally 
pull it up. This occurred on my place 
once and I had to dig up the drain in 
two or three places to get it back in, 

Speed of Saws 
I have a 12-15 tractor and a 48-inch 


saw. What speed should I run this saw? 





Would it be advisable to put an old gas 
«engine flywheel on the saw mandrel to 
ive steadier power?—[J. R. 8. 

The matter of the speed of circular 
aws is a delicate and often a dan- 
gerous subject, and should be deter- 
mined only by the directions of the 
manufacturers. There is no definite 
speed for saws of the same diameter, 
since saws of even the same diameter 
take different speeds, depending on 
the gauge, temper, shape of teeth, 
kind of work, etc An appropriate 
rule is a tooth speed of 9000 to 10,000 
feet per minute. According to this 
your saw should run about 700 revo- 
lutions per minute 

Flywheels are designed for the 
speed at which they are to run. If 
run in excess of this they may burst 
Your flywheel was probably taken 
from an engine with a normal speed 
ef about 500 revolutions per minute. 
You are taking a chance if you put 
this fiywheel on the saw running 700 
revolutions per minute. 

Training Tomato Vines 
The supporting of tomato vines is 


f2dvisable because the plants produce 
earlier and better fruit when so 
treated Several methods are used in 


A common way 
feet long 


Supporting tomatoes, 
stake about 





is to drive a 
beside each plant and tie the plant to 
it. Careful pruning should follow, so 
that no side branches develop on the 
one, two or three stalks which are 
tied to the stakes 

If separate stakes are not used a 
cheap and effective support for the 
tomato can be made by placing two 
large posts in the ground, one at each 
end of a row, about 4 feet above the 
ground A wire is stretched tightly 
ncross the top of the posts and a com- 

on buildin lath ij placed at each 
plant and firmly tied to the wire at 
the top 

More Hay by Growing Millet 

Wher n increased hay crop is de- 
sired or one crop has failed, millet 
may be used to meet the emergency 
Millet grown on rich soil or with lib- 
eral fertilization on medium soil in 
nverage years produces a satisfactory 
hay crop before fall frosts come, even 
when seeding is delayed The hun- 
garian variety is early and adapted 
to uplands of moderate fertility The 


tierman variety requires a longer sea- 
son and is adapted to rich bottom land. 

1.4 tons hay to the 
Ohio station for seven 
while the hungarian has pro- 
duced 2.6 tons. The Siberian has 
about the same season and has yielded 
slightly more than hungarian millet. 
Drilling an inch to 1% inches deep 
generally preferable broadcast 


vielded of 


the 


It has 
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acre 


to 
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seeding. From three to four pecks 
will seed an acre for hay, soiling or 
pasture. 


Timothy and Mammoth Clover 
A. T. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 
Mammoth clover and timothy make 

a good mixture for hay. If. this mix- 
ture is sown in the buckwheat it is 
pretty sure to produce a nice, clean 
set for next year’s hay crop. 





The timothy will help to hold the 
clover up and they ripen just about 
the same time so that there will not 


any dead clover before the timothy 
to cut, as is very apt to be 
1e case when medium red clover is 
grown with timothy. 
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Handling Summer Silage—As warm 
weather comes on it is well for every 
dairyman to impress upon his cattle 
feeder the necessity of removing the 
silage in even layers from the silo. 
The top of the pile must be kept level 
and a_ certain amount pitched out 
each day to avoid deterioration during 
hot weather. Start at the far side of 
the silo and take off a layer of suffi- 
cient depth to provide enough silage 
for the herd for one meal. By dig- 
ging the required depth next to the 
wall, the fork is shoved under the 
layer, lifting it up. The feeder can 
keep the same depth across the entire 
surface, so be sure that no loose silage 
is left over for the next day’s supply. 
With small silos a deeper layer can be 
removed at each feeding. As a rule, 
at least 2 inches should be taken from 
the surface each day during the hot 
weather.—[D. E. C., New York. 
As a reader of American Agricul- 
turist I notice in the issue of June 23 
a complaint of leaky milk. We farm- 
ers know what that means. If B. J. 


will milk that eow himself and milk 
her slowly so as not to strain the 
muscles in the end of the teats he 


will correct the trouble. Don’t let the 
boys or hired man make the milk boil 
in the pail. I cured one leaker that 
would carry 28 to 30 pounds and not 
leak a drop, but found it not safe to 
let others milk her. A nice two-year- 
old that freshened two weeks ago and 
threatened to leak, now milks 23 
pounds at a time and does not waste 
a drop.—[C. E. L., Madison, N Y. 
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Farm Labor Prcblems 











Ms 
City Boys on Farms 
Arthur W. Wilson of the federal 


department of labor, who is organiz- 
ing the United States boys’ working 
reserve, took a trip through New 
York and found over 11,000 boys were 


placed on farms through the farm 
cadet bureau of New York state. 
Farmers are demanding more boys 
than can be obtained, and in two 
counties nearly double the number of 
boys are now on farms fhan was 
shown to be necessary in the farm 
census taken this spring. The boys 


are earning $1.50 to $2 a day, work- 
ing by the day, or on an average of 
$30 a month and board, 

Splendid self-sacrifice has been 
shown on the part of many young 
men and boys who are giving up their 
farm 


summer vacations to perform 

work. A group of young men from 
the university of Pennsylvania are 
located at Wilson, Niagara county, 
N Y, and despite the fact that they 
have only been able to work about 


half the time since they came in May, 
they are sticking nobly to their work 
although they are handicapped finan- 
work 


cially because of the lack of 

caused by the rain. These young men 
will be induced to return to farms 
next year, and it is hoped that farm- 
ers will give their full co-operation 
in giving them the best of treatment 


and doing everything they can to help 
them learn agricultural practices. 
Farmers who want any of this class 
of labor should get in touch with their 
farm bureau agent. 





Tenant Must Sign 


owner of a farm has offered 
one-third undivided interest to 
the tenant to pay taxes, in- 
make repairs, but not pay 
the owner mortgage the 
contract bills which the 

to pay?—[C. H. R., 


to 
sell a 
his tenant, 
surance and 
rent. Can 
property and 
tenant might have 
Pennsylvania. 

A good mortgage cannot be given 
unless the tenant signs the same. The 
interest of the owner in the property 
could be taken on a claim against 
him, and, possibly, the interest of the 
tenant for articles used on the prop- 
erty with his knowledge. 
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A AOR MNES REC AED 


Get Both Corn Profits 


D° you harvest and feed corn stover, the 
hay crop of your corn fields ? If not, are 


you giving yourself a square deal? 

_A forty-acre field of fifty-bushel corn contains, 
besides the grain, eighty tons of good palatable, dry feed, 
At the Government's figures, that roughage is worth at least 
$260.00 Without a corn binder, that much money is lost to 
you from every forty-acre field of corn. With a binder you 
can add it to your profits. 

Furthermore, it is easier and cheaper to save stover than to 
waste it. A Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne corn 
binder cuts five to seven acres a day, cuts it at just the right 
time to get the greatest feeding value out of the stover, saves 
the wages and thetrouble of getting two or three extra men and 
puts the hard work where it belongs, on the tractor or horses. 

Why not place your order now for a Deering, McCormick. 
Milwaukee or Osborne corn binder and get both the grain and 
hay profits from your corn fields besides reducing your har- 
vesting expense? We will send you catalogues so that you 
can buy the one best suited to your farm and work. rite 
us at the address below. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO . US A 
Deering Osborne 







































Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Max 
Give. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Fuel, 
Pull ¥ to 36 horse-power more than 














Our hay caps save hay and al- wated. 3 Months Trial. Easy Terme. Sizes 
° . 1 to 22 H-P. t 
falfa from rain and mildew. ff | patteries. 10 S25. tee. Most ~~ 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow ]] | ever built. ine-book free. A brings it, 
| THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 


hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cottoncanvass 
shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
. coverstarpaulins— tents at 
money-saving prices. 

Prompt shipment—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 





| 1051 King Street, OTTAWA, 














. for prices and catalog. 
= —_ Tent & : - 
ei wning Co. you U 
. Box }-cAtlanta, Ga, ff | Engines, 








| LEB_VAN ATTA & CO...110 Penn Ave... Olean, #.Y. 





A MARVEL for speed—turns out a continuous stream 

a + — 7 | ee self-feeder and 
per. Friction clutch st.u.ts or stops press in- 

stantly. Especially adapted for alfalfa. 

Big money baling hay—faster the press, the more mor 

that’s why you should use the od 


Sandwich Hay Press 


i power. 
FREE Book F™ 
“Tons Tell”* f 
and pictures—all about hay Deling "A pestal’ will ds" 
Sandwich Mfg. Com ; ch oe 

59 Main Street conducts tile Send For 7 WA sim 
free Book AS PLE STRONG G 
OR O1L ENGINE 













































Canada’s Liberal Offer of 
Wheat Land to Settlers 


is open to you—to every farmer or farmer’s 
son who is anxious to_establish for himself a 
happy home and prosperity. Canada’s hearty 
invitation this year is more attractive than 
ever. Wheat is much higher but her fertile 
farm land just as cheap, and in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
160 Acre Homesteads Are Actually Free to Settlers 
and Other Land Sold at from $15 to $20 Per Acre 
The great demand for Canadian Wheat will 
7 keep up the price, Where a farmer can get 
over $2 for wheat and raise 20 to 45 bushels to 
the acre he is bound to e money—that’s 
what you can expect in Western Canada. Won- 
derful yields also of Oats, Barley and Flax. 
ed Farm! in Western Canada is fully as 
profitable an industry as grain raising. 










































































































The excellent grasses ,full of nutrition,are the gay fe 

required either for beef or dairy . Good > 
burches, markets jent, 1h There 
is how an unusual! d d for farm lab to replace 





ee many young men whe have vel for service 
in the war. rite for literature and particulars as to 
reduced railway rates to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa. 
Can., or to 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
Canadian 
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